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Automation, the Guaranteed Wage 
and Hours of Work 


by 
James BuRTLE 
International Labour Office 


Automation, the guaranteed wage and shorter hours of work have 
all been the subject of articles in recent issues of the International 
Labour Review.! In the present article an attempt is made to examine 
how these three may be expected to interact with one another and, in 
particular, to foresee what problems may result from these interactions. 
The author has primarily in mind the situation in the United States, 
where there is more experience than in most other countries both of 
automation and of guaranteed wage plans and where hours of work 
have already been reduced considerably. It may reasonably be sup- 
posed, however, that the main developments suggested in these pages 
will gradually manifest themselves in other countries as well. 


N recent years, especially in the United States, the ideas of 
automation, guaranteed annual wages and the shorter working 
week have become of great practical importance to both labour 
and management. This article aims to discuss how automation, 
guaranteed wages and shorter hours of work may interact with 
each other and to suggest problems that might arise from such 
interactions. The outlook adopted here is a long-term one, and 
indeed many of the developments suggested could not reasonably 
be expected to come about within ten years. Like all long-range 
projections, they must therefore be regarded as tentative and 
subject to error. Before making any projections, however, it may 
be helpful to give a very brief summary of the salient features of 
automation, guaranteed wages and shorter hours of work. 


1 See H. de Brvort : “ Automation—Some Social Aspects ”, Vol. LX XII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1955, PP. 467-495 ; “ Automation—A Brief Survey of Recent 
Developments ”, Vol. LXXIV, No. 4, Oct. 1956, pp. 384-404; “ Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits in the United States”, Vol. LXXIV, 
No. 5, Nov. 1956, PP. 473-481 ; and “ Repercussions of a Reduction in 
Hours of Work ”, Vol. LX XIV, No. 1, July 1956, pp. 23-45. 
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Automation is a generalised approach to improving technical 
processes. It does not apply specifically to any one industry ; 
in principle, at least, it can be applied to a wide range of industries 
producing quite different products. Automation may assume three 
distinct forms: integration, feed-back control and computer 
technology. Integration involves processes in which the unfinished 
product is moved automatically from one stage to another. Feed- 
back control is a mainly electronic process by which any error or 
divergence of a machine from planned performance is automatically 
corrected. Computer technology depends on the use of electronic- 
ally-operated machines capable of recording and classifying 
information and, when required, of drawing conclusions from this 
information. 

The term “automation ” can give the exaggerated idea that 
all production will become completely automatic. It is, of course, 
only a word used to refer to a trend in technology that has existed 
in varying degrees for many years. Likewise the expression “ guar- 
anteed annual wages” suggests a trend rather than a reality. 
It covers a wide variety of plans that have recently been adopted 
to give greater income security, but few of them provide for an 
unqualified guarantee of annual wages. An important milestone 
towards this goal was the adoption in 1955 in a collective agreement 
between the Ford Motor Company of America and the United 
Automobile Workers of a plan for supplemental unemployment 
benefits.1. This plan provides that government unemployment 
benefits will be supplemented by payments from a special fund. 
The company agreed to make payments into the fund at the rate 
of 5 cents per employee-hour worked. Payments from the fund 
combined with government unemployment compensation will 
amount to 60-65 per cent. of a worker’s wages when fully employed. 
The duration of payments from the fund depends on a somewhat 
complicated formula that takes into account the size of the fund, 
the seniority of the worker concerned and the extent to which the 
worker has previously received benefits from this source ; in no case, 
however, will benefits be payable for more than 26 weeks. This 
and similar plans would approach the ideal of a guaranteed annual 
wage if the proportion of normal wages covered by the fund moved 
closer to 100 per cent. and if the duration of benefits were extended. 

The third trend is in the direction of shorter hours of work. 
The “ 30-hour week ” has long been a slogan of trade unions and 
a prophecy of those who stress the rapid advance of technology. 
From past experience in shortening hours of work it may be 


, = “ Supplemental Unemployment Benefits in the United States ”, 
joc. cit. 


\ 
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concluded that if the 30-hour week does become a reality it will 
be achieved gradually, some industries adopting shorter hours 
before others. Within the nearer future there are likely to be 
many cases of firms shortening hours of work to less than the 
“ standard ” 40 hours for the United States, but not all the way to 
30 hours. There have been a number of quite different arguments 
for shortening the work-week. In the earlier part of this century 
Samuel Gompers emphasised the importance of shorter hours in 
order that the working man might give more attention to his 
family and community. Trade unions have also stressed the idea 
that shorter hours of work would increase their bargaining power. 
During the depression of the 1930s, shorter hours were advocated 
as a means of spreading work to avoid unemployment. The same 
argument is advanced today but, as will be shown below, with 
special reference to technological unemployment. Last, but by no 
means least in importance, is the demand for shorter hours in 
order to obtain more leisure. 

The above discussion suggests that automation, guaranteed 
wages and the shorter working week, in spite of certain somewhat 
hasty pronouncements to the contrary, are the outcome of long- 
standing tendencies rather than sudden revolutionary develop- 
ments. They are likely to come gradually, though this should not 
be taken to imply an imperceptibly slow process. On the contrary, 
this article will attempt to show that, because of the interaction 
between them, automation, guaranteed wages and shorter hours 
of work may tend to come about more rapidly together than they 
would have done independent}y. 

In order to see how such a cumulative process may work we 
assume that there is an initial increase in the tendency of enter- 
prises to adopt automation. This assumption implies only a 
“spurt ” in the application of automation beyond the extent to 
which it had been adopted previously. There is a considerable 
amount of historical evidence, greatly emphasised by the late 
Professor Joseph Schumpeter, that the adoption of inventions 
tends to come in “ bunches ” rather than to be spread evenly over 
time.’ There is certainly some evidence that a “ bunching ” in the 
adoption of automation is taking place now. The intense current 
interest in the subject is itself a factor which is likely to increase 
the economic significance of automation even though the latter 
may not be particularly new from a technical point of view. 
Especially in cases where automation is on the borderline between 
being financially desirable or undesirable, its development may be 
stimulated by the tendency of business men to copy one another. 


1 The Theory of Economic Development (Harvard, 1934). 
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There have also been a number of other factors that suggest 
a spurt in automation activity. Firstly, since the end of the Second 
World War, there has not been a serious depression in the United 
States. Under these circumstances, investment and probably 
inventive activity have increased. A spirit of optimism in the 
business community is particularly evident in the extent to which 
larger firms have drawn up carefully formulated investment pro- 
grammes which—though, of course, always subject to change— 
provide tentative equipment expansion plans for several years to 
come. When companies are ready to plan investment for several 
years ahead they are much more likely to consider automation 
projects that may involve heavy capital costs and relatively long 
periods for installation. Such projects have much less chance of 
being undertaken when the long-run outlook for business is pessi- 
mistic or at least doubtful, as it was in the 1930s. 

Another reason making for a spurt in automation comes from 
the supply side of the machinery and equipment industry. While 
it is always difficult to generalise, it is probably fair to say that this 
industry was not characterised by strong salesmanship until recent 
years. Since the Second World War, however, equipment companies 
have come to pursue highly effective sales policies. They have 
begun not merely to sell machinery on the merits of the machine 
itself, but to assume a considerable amount of responsibility in 
analysing the equipment resources and requirements of a pros- 
pective buyer. They have developed much more precise methods 
for determining obsolescence and demonstrating that a new 
machine will pay for itself in a relatively short time. As regards 
financing, machinery manufacturers have adopted deferred pay- 
ment plans already weil known in the field of consumer goods. 
Machines, including machine tools, may be rented, purchased 
on credit, or rented with an option to buy. Changes in tax laws 
regarding depreciation allowances have also encouraged machinery 
sales. 

Finally, the rise in real wages may tend to create an increased 
demand for labour-saving machinery. Firms that have relied on a 
stiff collective bargaining policy to hold down wages may begin to 
put more stress on a policy of mechanisation to offset the greater 
costs of higher wages. It has even been suggested that some 
employers may decide to adopt automation although it may not 
lower production costs, as an automated plant with fewer workers 
might involve less of the tension that may accompany dealing 


1 Though shoe machinery, bottle-making machinery, some office 
machinery and a few other types of equipment were rented before the 
Second World War, this practice has spread rapidly in recent years. 
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with a strong trade union.! (Sometimes, however, unions are in a 
strong position even though few workers are employed in the enter- 
prise. Organisations of cinema projectionists are a case in point.) 
In other cases, automation may not lower production costs at 
current levels of wages but may nevertheless be adopted because 
wages are expected to rise and automation will be sound economic 
policy when higher wages prevail. Such may be the case in the 
recent adoption of some types of automation in the steel industry.? 

The importance of these tendencies favouring automation can 
easily be overstated, but all that it is sought to show here is that 
there are factors making for a spurt in automation activity in 
many industrialised countries. 


THE INTERACTION OF AUTOMATION AND WAGE GUARANTEES 


Let us first consider how automation may affect wage guarantees 
and vice versa. 

From the viewpoint of social psychology, automation is impor- 
tant because it has created a fear of technological unemployment. 
As will be suggested below, this fear may sometimes be exaggerated 
but, whether exaggerated or not, it is likely to have a considerable 
effect on the future pattern of industrial society. In part as a result 
of this fear, trade unions are pressing for expanded wage guarantees 
to cushion the adjustment to such technological unemployment as 
does result from automation. Guaranteed wage plans, they contend, 
by paying benefits to redundant workers, would avoid the necessity 
for them to “ grab desperately at the first job that comes along, no 
matter how unsuited to their training, experience and physical 
capabilities 

When automation does not reduce over-all employment it 
may nevertheless involve a considerable amount of movement 
of workers between regions. With the aid, in particular, of computer 
technology, it is possible to have more rapid and more precise 
methods of communicating information between separate plants 
and branch offices, a fact which makes for decentralisation. Some 
trade unions demand that during the process of decentralisation, 
unemployment should not be allowed to arise in the neighbourhood 


1 Professor Hans BAYER: “ Im Zeitalter der zweiten industriellen Revo- 
lution ”, in Die Zukunft (Vienna), Jan. 1957. 

2? Yale Brozen : “ The Economics of Automation ” in Proceedings of 
the American Economic Association, in American Economic Review, May 
1957. 

® The American Auto Workers’ Struggle for the Guaranteed Wage (Report 

repared by the U.S. United Automobile Workers for the Third Automotive 
mference of the International Metalworkers’ Federation, Paris, May 
18-20, 1956), p. 22. 
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of abandoned plants at the same time as workers new to the industry 
are hired in relocated plants. Trade unions point to a possible 
danger that— 


New plants would be located far from the old ones so that the workers 
formerly employed in the abandoned plants would not exercise their 
seniority rights to claim jobs in the automated operations. Whole com- 
munities would thus be deprived of their economic base. The workers’ 
homes in those communities, bought with their life-long savings, would 
lose most of their value. Older workers, deprived of their jobs, but not 
yet old enough to qualify for pensions, would be unable to find any new 
means of livelihood even if they abandoned their homes to look elsewhere 
for work. The small businessmen and the professional people of the com- 
munities affected, who depend on the workers’ pay cheques for their own 
livelihoods, would suffer along with the workers.* 


The United Automobile Workers argue that guaranteed wage 
plans will discourage such “ irresponsible movement of industry ” 
and in more general terms will encourage management to “ plan 
the installation of automation in ways that will mean a minimum 
of hardship for their present workers ”. 

At the same time that automation leads trade unions to exert 
more pressure for guaranteed wages, it may also tend to make 
guaranteed wages more acceptable to management. In this con- 
nection it may be recalled that automation, while it may result 
in much greater output, may also make production more inflexible. 
Some, though not necessarily all, automated processes, when 
adjusted to one level of output, are difficult and expensive to 
reorganise for a lower level of output. Even when there are no 
such technical inflexibilities the capital cost of many automated 
processes may be high. A substantial proportion of costs of pro- 
duction for interest and amortisation charges then becomes “ fixed ” 
regardless of the volume of output. In these conditions the manage- 
ment of an automated enterprise must maintain output at a high 
level ; otherwise it may not realise enough profit to cover fixed 
costs. With such strong technical and financial pressures against 
reducing the level of output, it seems reasonable to argue that 
employers may be more willing to accept or to extend measures 
for wage and employment guarantees. If a firm operates under 
conditions in which it is likely in any case to be ruinous to curtail 
production substantially, it can guarantee employment without 
much additional risk. Falling production will mean tremendous 
losses regardless of whether or not there are wage guarantees. 

Not only may the risks of wage guarantees be relatively less 
important in an automated firm ; the positive advantages of giving 


1 The American Auto Workers’ Struggle for the Guaranteed Wage, op. cit. 
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wage guarantees may be relatively greater. Most research on 
automation seems to indicate that it will raise skill requirements 
in the labour force. Certainly automation will increase the level 
of capital and output per worker. These developments mean that 
the workers will take longer to train and will be harder to replace. 
Furthermore, a mistake in the job may mean not ruining a tool, 
but a complicated machine—not a single unit of a product but a 
whole series of the same product. These considerations all indicate 
that there will be strong pressures on management to reduce 
labour turnover. To some extent management may try to keep its 
labour force steady by increasing wages, as it may well be able to 
do when automation programmes are successful. At least from the 
financial point of view of the individual firm, wage restraint would 
seem unwise if it resulted in too high a turnover and losses from 
production breakdowns greater than the savings on the wage bill. 
But a good deal of sociological research now seems to indicate that 
the structure of relative wages is only one of many factors in labour 
turnover. For example, turnover seems to be affected by the extent 
to which the individual worker is able to develop satisfying relations 
within a group in the enterprise. Management in an automated 
plant, if it wants to reduce turnover and maintain vitally necessary 
standards of efficiency, will—in addition to the maintenance of 
technical skill requirements—pay close attention to the morale of 
its workers. In some cases a high level of group morale may be 
achieved by purely monetary rewards, but if a firm in the course 
of collective bargaining is confronted with a choice between offering 
higher wages or higher security, it will probably prefer in conditions 
of automation to expand employment guarantees than to grant 
high straight wage increases, since the former may contribute 
more to creating a sense of community within the undertaking. 
Such employment guarantees might be all the more favoured by 
management if—as is not usually the case at present—they were 
matched by obligations on the part of workers to give longer 
notice than in the past before quitting a job. Management may 
also ask for greater co-operation in reorganising job classifications 
and transferring workers between jobs in the plant. All this can 
be justified on the ground that employment guarantees require 
greater flexibility in the work force in order to avoid situations 
where guaranteed wages would be paid to workers who have 
become redundant. 

In short, as employment in successfully automated plants is not 
in any case likely to fluctuate widely, it would seem that guaranteed 
wages could be adopted without great cost and with the benefit 
to management of closer worker identification with the firm and 
perhaps of greater assurance that the worker will stay with the 
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firm. In such plants, guaranteed wage plans might be expected 
to spread relatively rapidly.? 

The above lines of argument must, however, be strongly 
qualified by noting that few plants are fully automated and that 
even when they are, management—particularly where there is 
industry-wide collective bargaining—may in practice have to 
consider the views of other firms that are not automated or are 
automated to a lesser extent. Such firms may often exert consid- 
erable pressure on automated firms to “go slow” in adopting wage 
guarantees or other measures that may not be considered desirable 
on an industry-wide basis. In fact it would seem that the most 
severe tensions in connection with wage guarantees may arise not 


1 In so far as paternalism and possible threats to union solidarity may 
emerge from employment guarantees, it would be no surprise if trade 
unions began to press less vigorously for such plans, or even to oppose their 
further extension. Such attitudes are already observable among some of 
the more highly skilled workers who do not fear unemployment and would 
prefer the funds used to underwrite employment guarantee plans to be paid 
out in the form of wages. Furthermore, the very erage f of such plans 
may make them suspect, a if the actual cost of operating the 
plans proves to be less than what the workers suppose might have been 
gained alternatively in straight e increases. The strongest support for 
wage guarantees is likely to come from the less skilled workers who want 
greater job security. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that at the same time that automation 
and the guaranteed wage may tend to create cleavages of interest between 
skilled and unskilled workers, these developments may tend to break down 
the distinction between manual workers, especially highly skilled workers, 
and white-collar workers, While white-collar workers may not have formal 
employment guarantees, they have tended in practice in many cases to 
have somewhat greater job security than manual workers because their 
salaries are often part of the fixed expenses of the firm and because they are 
more closely identified with management. With wage-guarantee pro- 
grammes there is likely to be less difference in security between white-collar 
workers and manual workers. This equalisation of security, plus the gener- 
ally agreed point that physical work is “ less dirty ” and more attractive 
under automation, raises serious doubt as to the status of white-collar 
workers as a distinct group, a doubt which is strengthened by the automation 
of office work and the appearance of a number of at least formal similarities 
in information handling techniques for office use and for machiue use. While 
machines become more important in office work, paper work, in the form of 
“ information tapes ”, for example, becomes more important in the shop. 

Two quite different possibilities then arise. One is that an increasing 
proportion of manual workers will think of themselves as having all the 
privileges of white-collar workers and will, as is often the case of white- 
collar workers, tend to identify themselves with management even at the 
sacrifice of some gains that might be obtained from collective bargaining. 
On the other hand, will white-collar workers, observing the development of 
greater security and better working conditions for manual workers, come 
to believe that their status in the company is an illusion—and perhaps a 
piece of false snobbery—bought at the cost of many of the benefits that 
they could have obtained from collective con oy age By Will they then 
become more active supporters of trade unions? If the latter is the 
case, delicate problems arise in determining at what level white-collar or 
administrative workers are too close to high policy formation to be 
permitted to be active in the trade union. 
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between management and the trade unions but within manage- 
ment itself and, as was noted above, to some extent within trade 
unions. Management in plants with widely fluctuating output will 
resist employment guarantees as being too costly and risky and will 
tend to oppose the automated plants as setting a “ bad example ”. 
On the other hand, the steadiness of output of automated plants 
will be reflected to some extent in a steady demand for raw 
materials and semi-finished products from non-automated plants.? 
Such stabilised demand may be conducive to the granting of wage 
guarantees elsewhere than in automated plants. In order to pre- 
serve peace within the business community automated firms may 
encourage over-all industry plans for wage guarantees. Such 
plans might actually involve subsidies from larger automated 
firms to enable less automated firms to carry the burden of wage 
guarantees. They would also make it easier for workers to move 
between plants without necessarily losing all the claims to wage 
guarantees that they had built up in previous employment. 


We have discussed the tendency of automation to encourage 
guaranteed wages. But this tendency may be reciprocal and 
guaranteed wages may in turn encourage automation. As indicated 
above, one of the main requirements for successful automation is 
a stable and highly trained work force. Under guaranteed wage 
plans, in so far as they make workers more reluctant to change 
jobs, the work force is likely to be steadier. In addition, because 
they may be less concerned about possibilities of “ working them- 
selves out of a job ” workers may show more initiative in suggesting 
ways to improve the workings of machinery, especially by elimi- 
nating minor, but nevertheless significant, malfunctions of equip- 
ment. For newly installed equipment, especially automated 
devices, this kind of improvement is of immense importance, and 
it depends to a great extent on the initiative of the worker in close 
contact with the machinery. Seldom, if ever, can designers foresee 
from drawings, models and even prototypes all of the faults that 
may develop in a machine and seriously curtail production. To 
a great extent the overcoming of operational hitches depends on 
having a work force with stability and initiative and with no desire 
to restrict output. A firm which has such a labour force may be 
more willing than it otherwise would have been to introduce 
automation. 

Guaranteed wage plans may also encourage automation because 
they would tend to have some stabilising effect—though it is 

1 In some cases, however, as appears to be true in the automobile 


industry, the manufacture of some semi-finished products, previously made 
in separate plants, might be integrated into production in automated plants. 
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debatable to what extent—on the economy. The wage bill is, of 
course, only part of the national income, but in so far as wage 
guarantees make it less liable to fluctuation they should contribute 
to overcoming or lessening the magnitude of depressions. Even 
unemployment insurance and other government unemployment 
compensation plans, though by no means providing for guaranteed 
wages, have been hailed by some economists as contributing to 
business stability and therefore to stability of demand. As was 
indicated above, a high degree of stability of demand is often a 
prerequisite for the adoption of automation because both for 
technical and financial reasons automation would be a losing 
proposition if there were a substantial decline in output. 

Finally, it is conceivable that some firms may be moved to 
adopt automation in order to lower the cost of guaranteed wage 
plans. If automation reduces the number of workers in a firm, the 
firm will need to contribute less to wage guarantee funds. Contri- 
butions to wage guarantee funds are, however, likely to represent 
a small part of the total costs of a firm, while automation repre- 
sents a complete and often daring change in its whole cost structure. 
It is therefore unlikely that the decision to automate or not to 
automate would be much influenced by considerations of its effect 


on wage guarantee funds. 


THE INTERACTION OF AUTOMATION AND Hours OF WorRK 


Turning now to the interaction between automation and hours 
of work, it may be expected that automation will increase pressures 
for shorter hours of work. To some extent this tendency will arise 
from the greater productivity in automated enterprises and from 
their consequent ability to pay the same or higher wages for a 
shorter working week. In addition, it may be argued—though 
evidence for or against this contention seems to be lacking— 
that with automation the greater strain of responsibility lowers 
the effectiveness of workers after about 30 hours of work per week, 
beyond which point there would be a greater danger of serious 
mistakes, breakdowns, damage to machinery, or wrong speci- 
fications for whole runs of output. 

Perhaps more important than financial or productivity factors 
in making for shorter working hours is the belief, noted above, that 
automation will result in technological unemployment. While it 
is easy to exaggerate this danger, it is understandable, in the light 
of past experience and in the absence of much evidence on either 
side, that trade unionists are determined to push for shorter 
working hours with a view to avoiding even a chance of severe 
technological unemployment. 
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Shorter hours of work may take other forms besides a shorter 
standard work-week. At a recent A.F.L.-C.I1.0. Conference on 
Shorter Hours of Work there was a discussion of various methods 
of increasing leisure.' These included “long week-ends ” every 
month, longer vacations and more holidays. Perhaps most interest- 
ing of all was the idea of “ sabbatical leave ”, a system now limited 
to professional workers, particularly college professors, whereby 
one year in seven would be on leave of absence with pay. Longer 
vacations and periods of sabbatical leave might be combined with 
adult education programmes. Indeed, some discussion of ways of 
organising the “ new leisure ” derived from technological progress 
foreshadows a breakdown of the distinction between leisure and 
non-leisure— 


. . . leisure and work are not as antithetical as traditionally conceived. 
Concepts must change to match the changing reality. Shortened hours 
force the up-grading of the nature of work and this trend is abetted by the 
up-grading of the quality of leisure activities as well as their quantity. 
The professionalisation of labour goes hand in hand with the growth of 
leisure. Professor Mark Kahn, of Wayne University, tells me that a steady 
trickle of rubber workers, who have been on the thirty-hour week since the 
depression, complete college courses on the side and move to something 
better. If the government maintains a million students on fellowships for 
full-time study, is that work or leisure ? The concepts of work as onerous 
but worthy and of play as joyful but trivial are obsolescing as work and play 
merge in a productive synthesis.* 


It has been suggested above that automation may result in 
shorter working hours. But shorter hours of work may, in turn, 
encourage the adoption of automated processes. A reduction in 
hours of work with no reduction in weekly wages means an increase 
in hourly labour costs. This in turn may provide an incentive to 
carry automation further. 

It should be pointed out in passing that there may be a tendency 
to over-estimate the effects of automation on employment in any 
particular plant because only the “displacement effects” of 
automation and not its effects on demand may be considered in 
appraising the extent to which an automated process may cause 
unemployment. By the “displacement effect ” of an automated 
process is meant the extent to which it reduces the labour require- 
ments per unit of output. A displacement effect of 50 per cent. 
would imply, for example, that 100 instead of 200 workers would 
be required to produce, say, 1,000 units of a product. Such a high 


1 Peter HENLE: “ Proposals for Reducing the Workweek”, in Monthly 
Labor Review (Washington), Nov. 1956, p. 1267. Further details will be 
found in the report on this Conference on pp. 554 ff. of this issue. 

2 Nelson N. Foore in the Proceedings of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, in American Economic Review, May 1956, p. 229. 
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displacement effect might not necessarily result in unemployment, 
however, because the “demand effect” of automation might 
warrant an increase in output sufficient to offset the displacement 
effect. In the case cited above, if the demand were to be doubled, 
there would be no technological unemployment. The demand 
effect will depend on (1) the extent that automation lowers costs, 
(2) the extent that prices are lowered to correspond to reduced 
costs and (3) the extent the demand increases in response to lower 
prices. 

As regards the first factor, automation will not usually be 
adopted unless it is expected to reduce costs, but some time may 
elapse before enough of the technical imperfections are taken out 
of an automated process to result in lower costs. As to the second 
point, in the textbook case of free competition, prices will be 
lowered to conform to lower costs. But in reality there are many 
resistances to lowering prices. Some are perhaps due to overt 
monopolies, but in practice, price inflexibility is more likely to 
result from informal or implied understandings between firms or 
from a general fear that even a small price reduction would touch 
off a ruinous price war. Such conditions are especially likely in 
industries that are not dominated by pure monopolies but which 
have only a few large firms. On the other hand, some evidence, 
e.g. in the United States motor industry, seems to indicate that 
lower costs result in a better or at least a more elaborate product 
rather than in price reductions. Such adaptations in quality may bring 
about a substantial increase in demand. But if the third factor 
in the “ demand effect ” is to be operative, the demand must be 
elastic. Even when prices are reduced as a result of automation, 
inelastic demand may prevent a substantial increase in sales. 
Demand is inelastic when buyers do not increase their purchases 
in proportion to the reduction in prices, well-known examples 
of this being matches and salt. However, there appears to be 
some statistical evidence that for some metal trades products, 
especially consumer goods—a field in which automation may be 
expected to make considerable progress—the demand is quite 
elastic. 

It will be observed that the above analysis of the effects of 
automation on employment is concerned only with the position 


lit yr be argued that when automation is adopted in offices the 
demand effect would be of no importance because the amount of paper work 
in a firm is fixed in quantity. This view would, however, overlook the point 
that computors can make more information available to management at 
lower cost. When the cost of information is reduced, management may 
want more of it, especially at the present time when there is a growing 
demand for more information for long-range planning, market analysis and 
for automation itself. 
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in a particular plant which goes over to automation. To be fully 
valid, such an analysis would have to take account of wider reper- 
cussions on employment throughout the economy. For example, 
if the cost and price of a particular article produced by an autom- 
ated process are reduced, but the demand for it is inelastic, buyers 
of that product will spend less on it, but will have more money to 
spend on other things, and this is likely to have a favourable effect 
on employment opportunities elsewhere. 

Be that as it may, it is reasonable to foresee that automation 
may lead to pressure for shorter hours sufficient to raise hourly 
labour costs considerably. This pressure would stem in part from 
the broad scope of collective bargaining and in part from difficulties 
in determining who would be affected by automation. Much 
collective bargaining is done on an industry or company level 
rather than on a plant level. This being so, it would seem difficult 
to negotiate for shorter hours for workers on automated projects 
and not for other workers. In any case, it would be almost impos- 
sible to determine whether a worker was harmed or was benefited 
by automation because in non-automated production either the 
sources of supply for materials used might be improved or the 
demand for a product might be increased as a result of automation 
in another plant. Thus the difficulty of determining who is harmed 
or benefited by automation is capable of bringing about an align- 
ment on automation throughout a large enterprise or industry. 
Hence the perhaps relatively few cases where there would be a 
genuine threat of technological unemployment might lead to a 
general reduction in hours of work and, as was suggested above, 
such a reduction of hours might create a labour shortage and rising 
wage costs and thereby encourage further automation.! 


THE INTERACTION OF GUARANTEED WAGES AND Hours OF WorRK 


The relationship of guaranteed wages to hours of work is prob- 
ably not as close as its relationship to automation. There may 
be, however, some tendency for guaranteed wages to encourage 
shorter hours of work with the same weekly wage because with 
shorter hours there may be more overtime work. Then, during 
slack times, firms can reduce overtime work and thereby avoid 
lay-offs. In this way the liabilities of the firm under guaranteed 
wage plans would be less than if longer hours of work prevailed. 


1 This does not imply that a reduction in hours with no reduction in 
weekly wages will in fact provide an effective way of meeting a danger of 
technological unemployment. All that is postulated is that hours may be 
reduced partly or wholly in the belief that this will ease the problem of 
technological unemployment. 


> 
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In collective bargaining there may, however, be some conflict 
between the relative desires of the workers for higher wages, guar- 
anteed wages and shorter hours of work. In so far as the union goes 
out for wage guarantees it may have to be content with no more 
than a small gain in the form of higher wages or shorter hours. As 
was indicated above, it is possible that less-skilled workers may 
favour wage guarantees in preference to higher wages or shorter 
hours of work, but it may be that skilled workers wili put little 
emphasis on wage guarantees, preferring shorter working hours or 
“straightforward ” gains from collective bargaining in the form of 


higher wages. 


The reciprocal effects of shorter hours of work on guaranteed 
wages are not likely to be very strong, but if a change-over to 
shorter working hours is accompanied by an increase in overtime 
this may favour guaranteed wages in so far as it gives the firm a 
margin of flexibility in production with a reduced likelihood of 
redundancy. 

This interaction is likely to be felt only over a relatively long 
period of time. In the short run, as has been suggested above, wage 
guarantees and reductions in hours may present themselves as 
alternatives in collective bargaining, in the sense that both cost 
money and that employers may be unable or unwilling to accept 
trade union demands in both fields simultaneously or in rapid 
succession.? 


TENSIONS IN ADJUSTMENT TO AUTOMATION 


Thus far we have considered the relations between automation, 
guaranteed wages and shorter working hours. It has been suggested 
that these three elements may interact to reinforce one another, 
the combined effect being to produce more automation, more wage 


1 Another way of looking at this point is to recall that there appears 
to be a tendency in most economically developed countries for the share 
of labour income in real national income to remain relatively constant. In 
these conditions, increased labour income is a result of increases in 
productivity. Through collective bargaining workers can indicate in what 
way they want to get the benefits of increased productivity. At one extreme 
it might be possible to keep total output about the same but to shorten 
hours of work. Or, at the other extreme, hours of work could be maintained 
and the output and real wages of the workers increased. In practice, 
increased productivity—perhaps in combination with collective bargaining— 
has resulted in both higher real wages and shorter hours, although real wages 
seem to have received the most stress. According to one writer, the division 
in the United States of the increase in productivity during the period 1920-50 
was 60 per cent. for income and 40 per cent. for leisure. See Clark KERR 
in American Economic Review, May 1956, op. cit., p. 219. Professor Kerr’s 
data appear to refer, however, to total income and not just to wages. 
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guarantees and shorter hours than if each of these elements operated 
independently of the other. It is not unlikely that such cumulative 
causality may operate without disturbance. It is interesting to 
investigate, however, some of the stresses and tensions that might 
be caused by such interaction. 

As was suggested above, if hours of work are shortened con- 
siderably, labour shortages and rising wage costs may result. This 
situation might be accompanied by “ preference distortion”. The 
worker may fear that, because of automation, he or his fellow- 
workers will be laid off or that the bargaining power of the unions 
will be weakened. He may then accept a collective bargaining 
strategy to shorten hours in order to “ divide the job ” and be 
willing to give up an individual preference of more income without 
shorter hours of work. But this acceptance of an uncongenial 
course of action may not last very long. If no serious unemploy- 
ment results after automation is adopted, conflicts may arise 
between workers who want to maintain shorter hours of work and 
those who want longer hours and more pay. Different groups may 
have conflicting views. Women may wish to work shorter hours 
than men because they often have tasks at home as well as on the 
job. Older workers may prefer shorter hours on account of less 
endurance, less ambition, and smaller financial needs. Younger 
workers, on the other hand, because of greater financial obligations, 
may favour longer hours and more pay. Unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers may tend to stress shorter hours and also wage guarantees 
because of fears of job insecurity. Highly skilled workers may 
prefer straight wage raises to shorter hours and other “ fringe 
benefits ” because their jobs are often more secure and often more 
interesting than those of unskilled or semi-skilled workers. 

When there is a labour shortage and at the same time a con- 
siderable number of workers desire to work longer for more pay, 
one possible consequence would be a demand for more overtime. 
Especially if there were some modification in overtime rates, such 
a demand might be met except during times of slack business 
conditions. Many, if not all, of those who wished to do so could 
then sacrifice leisure for more income, and what began as a policy 
of shorter hours of work would really become an increase in pay 
for the same working week. Under the more complete types of 
automation, however, there may be comparatively little scope for 
overtime work because in order to get a necessarily high return 
from expensive machinery, the plant will operate continuously and 
there may be “ no time for overtime ”. This would be the case, 
for example, if a plant operated every day on three eight-hour shifts 
or four six-hour shifts. In fact, in automated plants with a strong 
demand by the workers for overtime work, one source of tension 
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may be the policies adopted for sharing what little overtime is 
available.? 
The Dual Job 


When for technical reasons it is not possible to meet a desire 
for more overtime, a substantial number of workers may start 
looking for a second job. This is not just a theoretical supposition. 
In the United States rubber industry the 36-hour week is applied 
in some plants. It has been estimated that about 10 per cent. 
of the workers in these plants had a second full-time job, so that 
they worked a total of 72 hours per week. More than 30 per cent. 
had a second part-time job. 

Automation and shorter hours of work may thus encourage a 
greater number of workers to have a second job. There are also 
certain tendencies arising from automation itself that may tend to 
increase the number of “ second jobs ” in the economy. As was noted 
above, the heavy overhead costs of automated equipment and the 
costs of adjusting equipment to different levels of production may 
result in financial pressures to maintain constant output. These 
pressures—especially when they are combined with wage guaran- 
tees—can produce a strong incentive to avoid any substantial 
declines in output. When there are fluctuations in business activity 
a special effort may be made in automated plants to maintain 
output by price reductions, credit expansion and, as is very impor- 
tant in some industries, pressure on dealers and distributors to 
build up their stocks even though demand may be abnormally 
low. This implies that, to a considerable extent, the brunt of eco- 
nomic fluctuations may be pushed forward from producers to 
distributors and other middlemen. Fluctuations in employment 
might then become especially marked in distributive trades. 
In such conditions these trades would be slow to adopt employment 
guarantees and, because of the unsteady nature of the employment, 
might incline towards hiring workers for second jobs. Unless hours 
were very greatly reduced, many of these would no doubt have to 
be part-time jobs. One might even suggest the possibility that 
business fluctuations would then come to weigh more heavily on 
the second job. Depressions for some people might be periods of 
one job instead of two. 

In cases where automated plants involve very heavy capital 
outlay there may sometimes be gaps between the demand for a 
product and what can be produced at the existing level of automation. 
To expand automation further might involve the danger of demand 
falling below the level necessary to maintain the solvency of the 


1 Even in eo operating continuously there may be some overtime 
for repair 3 
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automated operation. In these conditions the difference between 
total demand and the extent that it is financially safe to produce 
the product by automation is likely to be made up by non-auto- 
mated producers. These producers, along with the distributive 
trades, are therefore likely to bear a large part of the brunt of 
business depressions. Non-automated producers may be unable to 
support wage guarantees and may, in consequence, attract to their 
employ mainly workers who already have the security of a first 
job with guaranteed wages. 

In firms with guaranteed wage plans there may also be some 
tendency, when the demand for their product rises, to subcontract 
work to smaller firms, rather than to take on new workers and 
increase the risk of paying guaranteed wages if there is a reversal 
in business conditions. Firms to which such work is contracted 
may provide a considerable number of second jobs. Again, in some, 
though by no means all, automation projects there may be a 
tendency towards standardisation of the product. Widespread 
standardisation may create a countervailing pressure for greater 
variety in non-standardised products and for some luxury 
products, the main justification of which may be that, even 
though more expensive, they are not mass produced. Such pro- 
duction is well suited to smaller establishments, sometimes even 
located in homes, and might account for a considerable amount of 
“ second job ” employment. 

Finally the existence of some dual-job situations may create 
other dual jobs. In the United States at the present time, as a 
result of widespread ownership of homes, automobiles and other 
durable consumer goods, and because servicing of such possessions 
is very expensive, a great deal of repair and maintenance is done 
by the owners. The “ do-it-yourself ” movement has become well 
established and with a shorter work-week would be likely to be 
even more important. But on the other hand, those who attempt 
to hold down two jobs would have little time for “ do-it-yourself ” 
and would almost certainly have to have this work done by others. 
Such employment is likely to provide some other workers with a 
second job. 

There would no doubt be many advantages, both individual 
and social, in the possibility of having two jobs. The economic 
security of the dual job holder would be greater. When it is 
necessary to save money rapidly, the dual job might be the best 
way of doing so. 

Some second jobs, particularly those arising in opposition to 
the monotonous uniformity of automated products, may be cul- 
turally revitalising in that they will involve creating products with 
diversity of style and perhaps with some artistic content. 
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Factors Militating against the Dual Job 

It cannot be denied, however, that dual-job situations, particu- 
larly if they persist for a long time, have many of the disadvan- 
tages that have always been associated with long hours of work on 
one job. Dual jobs may undermine health, lower productivity and 
result in neglect of family and civic responsibilities. 

When dual jobs are widespread in a community its total income 
may be higher but there is some possibility that the distribution 
of income may be more unequal. Such a tendency might develop 
if some workers on their second jobs were preferred because of age 
or efficiency to workers who were able to hold only one job. 

Dual jobs are likely to be regarded with suspicion by both 
management and trade unions. Management may not approve 
of a worker having a full-time outside job because it may lower the 
worker’s energy and interest in his employment and may result 
in divided loyalties. Trade unions may oppose holding a dual job 
because it leaves no time for activity in the union, is claimed to 
result in exploitation on the second job, and, in automobile, home 
and appliance repair work it may result in non-union competition 
with the craft unions. 

Aside from trade unions and management there may be sub- 
stantial resentment among fellow-workers against the “ moon- 
lighter ”, the worker with two jobs. It may be felt that under 
these circumstances he cannot do his fair share of the work, that he 
deprives other workers of a job and—even in an allegedly acquisi- 
tive society—that he is simply greedy and will surely spoil the 
workings of the “system ”. Such attitudes have certainly been 
demonstrated against the worker who is too eager for overtime, 
the “ overtime hog ”, and against the “ rate-buster ”, the worker 
who, on payment-by-results schemes, works “too hard” and 
receives unusually high bonuses. Informal social pressures have 
undoubtedly been a deterrent to “ rate-busters ” and the same 
process could work against holders of dual jobs. 

One should not, on the other hand, underestimate the resistance 
that is likely to develop to measures designed to eliminate the dual 
job or prolonged overtime. Especially when workers have been 
employed in such circumstances over an extended period, they may 
have developed a pattern of expenditure adjusted to greater 
earnings. Counter-adjustment to lower income is more difficult, 
as a considerable body of statistical and other material tends to 
show.! Such adjustment is likely to. be especially painful if, as is 
often the case, instalment purchases, home mortgages and easy cash 
loans have put the two-job worker deeply in debt. 


1 On this point see James DuESENBERRY : Income, Saving and the Theory 
of Consumer Behavior (Harvard, 1949). 
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On this point a further idea might be mentioned briefly, though 
it is too much in the nature of a speculation on “the shape of things 
to come” to be taken very seriously. If, with shorter hours, 
duality of employment becomes widespread, the solution to the 
problem may lie in further shortening hours of work and making 
the dual job rather general. With a four-hour stint on each job 
most of the drawbacks of the dual job would be less significant. 
Nor would productivity necessarily suffer unless a considerable 
“ warming-up time ” were required on the job. On the other hand, 
circumstances in which the majority of the labour force had two 
four-hour jobs would leave enormous possibilities for women with 
children, older workers and students, who might not have the time 
or energy to work on two jobs, but would welcome one four-hour 
job. The dual job, with realistic working hours, may be a remedy 
for the monotony which, in spite of the more interesting nature of 
some automated processes, is likely to be present in industry. It 
may, of course, be argued that any tendencies towards boredom 
in modern technology could be overcome by putting the same 
worker on different jobs in the company at different times during 
the working day. Such plans do not, however, permit as much 
flexibility as dual jobs because, although the worker may be moved 
between departments, his status in the factory cannot easily be 
changed during the course of the working day. He could not, for 
example, in the same plant be a foreman in the morning and a rank- 
and-file worker in the afternoon. 

Management might also gain from situations in which most 
workers had two four-hour jobs. Under automation, production 
processes, though apparently vastly different, tend to become 
somewhat uniform or at least have elements which are comparable. 
In these circumstances management would benefit from the trans- 
fer of ideas at the employee level between firms producing different 
products. 

There may be some value in studies of the extent of satisfaction 
of those (mainly professional) workers who in effect now have two 
jobs. This is frequent among lawyers who are also engaged in 
business ventures or professors who do part-time consulting work. 
Would they be happier with more activity in only one job? Do 
the two jobs get in each other’s way ? Such studies might be of 
use in estimating the effects of generalising the dual job. The 
experiences of such professional workers are not, of course, entirely 
valid for workers in industry, but, as mentioned above, automation 
is likely to break down many distinctions between professional and 
non-professional workers. 


International Technical Assistance 
in Vocational Training 


Readers of the Review will be familiar with the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programme. Using the financial resources 
allotted to them under this Programme, the specialised agencies en- 
deavour to fulfil requests from their member countries for technical 
advice and expert assistance. 

Vocational training is the form of assistance for which the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation receives the largest number of applica- 
tions. This is hardly surprising, considering the current shortage of 
skilled workers that is felt even in the most advanced countries, to say 
nothing of the acute need in the underdeveloped countries. Besides, 
speedy and remarkable results can be obtained from technical assist- 
ance at comparatively little cost ; once an international expert has 
trained a number of local instructors, the latter can carry on his work 
by themselves, thus continuing the process of training indefinitely. 
The following pages contain a brief description of the achievements 
of the I.L.O. in this field since 1950. 


VOCATIONAL training accounts for a very large share of the tech- 
nical assistance given by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion.! Of the total of approximately $2,600,000 spent by the I.L.O. 
in 1956 under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
of the United Nations and the specialised agencies, over a million 
went on vocational training of one kind or another. To this sum 
must be added $50,000 allocated to the same work under the 
I.L.0.’s own technical assistance programme, for which $85,000 
was earmarked in the Organisation’s budget. Last year alone 
these funds enabled over 150 vocational training experts or instruc- 
tors, together, in many cases, with a considerable amount of 
equipment, to be sent to 40-odd countries in Africa, Latin America, 
Asia and Europe. In addition, over 180 fellowships or training 
grants were allotted to nationals of some of these countries. 


1 See “The International Labour Organisation and Technical Assis- 
tance”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 
1952, pp. 391-418. 
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The year 1956 was not exceptional in this respect. A glance 
at the programmes for the previous years or at the current 1957 
programme shows that vocational training invariably heads the 
list of requests for technical assistance received by the I.L.0.— 
despite the fact that governments attach a great deal of importance 
to help from the Organisation in all the other fields it covers, e.g. 
productivity, employment, conditions of work, social security, 
industrial health, handicrafts and co-operation. This relative 
concentration on vocational training is explained by the very 
nature of this type of technical assistance at the present stage of 
economic and social development of a large number of countries. 

The time lag between the introduction of new manufacturing 
techniques and the availability of men capable of handling them 
is now universal. In developing mechanical processes or in changing 
over from draught-animals to motor power or from wooden to 
iron ploughs, new techniques and capital investment are not 
enough. At every stage workers must be trained to make use of 
these more efficient methods of production. The result is that 
even the most highly industrialised countries have felt concern 
over the shortage of certain classes of manpower. In the most 
advanced of them this concern has chiefly been over the shortage 
of scientists, technicians and highly skilled workers, while in 
countries where industrial development is more recent or less 
widespread, the shortage affects all the classes of workers needed 
to make use of modern techniques. 

The practical consequences of this state of affairs are well 
known. Owing to the lack of local staff with training in production 
and maintenance, machinery and transport facilities are operated 
inefficiently and allowed to deteriorate quickly, so that the pace 
of economic development is slowed down. Since foreign experts are 
expensive, countries in the course of industrialisation are increas- 
ingly coming to rely on international technical assistance to help 
them establish the facilities needed to train their own workers 
and thereby expand production and raise living standards. 

The nature of the technical assistance given for vocational 
training purposes varies widely from one country to another. It 
depends on the stage of economic development that has been 
reached, the most pressing needs arising out of it and the financial, 
administrative and technical resources available. These factors 
govern both the aims and the choice of means. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Vocational training is not only designed to help workers to 
earn their living, develop their abilities and obtain higher-grade 
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jobs, but is also a means of expanding the volume of production 
and the national income, as well as of raising productivity and the 
yield on invested capital. It is always a means and never an end 
in itself. Vocational training can only produce results if it meets 
the demands of the employment market, which in turn are governed 
by the needs of the economy as a whole. Training does not create 
employment ; it is rather the state of the employment market 
that determines the volume and standard of training. 

Like the economy itself, vocational training must be dynamic 
and sufficiently flexible to keep up with changes in production 
techniques. It is a continuous process which evolves along with 
the national economy, the techniques of each industry and the 
working life of the individual worker. 

The Vocational Training Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1939 contains the following 
definition: “The expression ‘ vocational training’ means any 
form of training by means of which technical or trade knowledge 
can be acquired or developed, whether the training is given at 
school or at the place of work”. In other words, the technical 
assistance supplied by the I.L.O. in this field covers a wide range 
of activities. Sometimes technical assistance is requested to deal 
with the legislative, administrative and regulatory aspects. Else- 
where it has to cope with the consequences of allowing vocational 
training facilities to develop haphazardly and help governments 
to set up the necessary co-ordination machinery. Often it con- 
centrates on a key point which is chosen for its importance in 
consultation with the authorities in the country concerned. 

Vocational training may cater for young people who have not 
yet held a job or for adults who have already worked for a living. 
It may be designed to produce industrial, office, handicraft or 
agricultural workers. Its aim may be to impart new knowledge or, 
alternatively, to brush up or suppiement knowledge acquired at 
an earlier stage. It may seek to give workers a skill in a trade or 
to train them as foremen or instructors. It may form part of a 
reconversion scheme made necessary by changes in the structure 
of the economy or it may be designed to retrain workers to meet 
the needs of technical progress. It may cater for workers-to-be, 
for workers in employment, for the unemployed or for the handi- 
capped. 

Vocational training methods in turn are both numerous and 
varied. Training may be given in schools, at places of work or in 
special centres. It may take the form of either theoretical or prac- 
tical courses given in the daytime or in the evening or by corres- 
pondence. It may be given through seminars, spells of practical 
work in industry either at home or abroad or through fellowships. 
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To be effective, it may, and frequently does, require a combination 
of all these methods. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROCEDURE 


How are these methods selected and used by the technical 
assistance programme ? 

The procedure, which must be rigidly adhered to, has been laid 
down jointly by the States Members of the international organisa- 
tions. 

Once a government has made a request for technical assistance, 
it is first scrutinised from the technical and financial point of view. 
The precise purpose of the project and the methods to be employed 
are then settled by agreement between the government and the 
international organisation concerned, usually after a preliminary 
investigation on the spot. The project is then drafted and sub- 
mitted for approval by the national and international bodies with 
operational responsibility. Once this has been done, the machinery 
is set in motion: experts are advertised for, selected, recruited, 
briefed and dispatched and equipment, if needed, is chosen and 
supplied. The project is carried out in close co-operation with the 
local authorities although technical and administrative supervision 
remains in the hands of the appropriate international organisation. 
In the case of the I.L.O., this supervision is exercised by the Geneva 
Office through the Field Offices in Bangalore, Istanbul, Lima and 
Mexico City, which are responsible respectively for South and 
South-East Asia, the countries of the Near and Middle East, South 
America, and Central America and the West Indies. In every case 
the technical assistance project is discontinued once it becomes 
clear that the receiving country is in a position to take over. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF YOUNG WORKERS 


Experience has shown that in vocational training nothing can 
take the place of an adequate elementary education followed by a 
technical training closely related to industrial practice. All branches 
of the economy should be able to draw on a steady supply of young, 
properly trained workers, for without them there can be no lasting 
success for any programme of economic development. 

Countries that have made most progress in this direction are 
nowadays lengthening the cycle of general education, wherever 
possible as part of the compulsory schooling system, and are 
following it with a period of pre-vocational training and general 
trade training, after which the future young workers are guided 
into specialised training for a particular trade. Once the ground- 
work has been done in this way, a large proportion of the necessary 
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workers can be taught by industry itself, which in these countries 
has people qualified to give systematic, comprehensive training 
courses. 

In the majority of countries in the process of industrialisation, 
on the other hand, the shortage of educational facilities and com- 
petent staff in industry makes it impossible to work along these 
lines. Of course, countries without any vocational training faci- 
lities whatsoever are few and far between, but such facilities as do 
exist are far too often hopelessly inadequate and are rarely designed 
to cater for the rapid and sustained economic development that 
should go hand in hand with the introduction of new techniques. 

Where training schools exist they usually have an approach 
which has long since been outdated by industrial development. 
Training programmes are far too general and lack flexibility. Suffi- 
cient importance is not attached to the openings available to young 
workers or to the technical requirements of the trades in which 
they will be employed. The teaching of theory is often segregated 
from practical instruction. Not enough emphasis is placed on 
practical training, and when it is given at all, the equipment is not 
always of the same type as that used in industry. Vocational 
guidance facilities are lacking or are ineffectual. There is no co- 
ordination of training facilities, especially when, as often happens, 
they are run by different agencies. Moreover, the pupils at training 
schools often have to be drawn from social classes that harbour 
a rooted prejudice against manual work and consider a job at the 
work-bench to be beneath anyone with a school training. Worse 
still, the schools are usually short of instructors who combine a 
practical knowledge of the trades they teach with the necessary 
training as teachers. Often, too, there is a shortage of administra- 
tive staff sufficiently qualified to run the training. 

Arrangements for training young workers at their place of 
work are usually no better. Apprenticeship schemes are out of date 
and an apprentice is often looked upon not so much as a future 
tradesman but as a young odd-job man who for a low wage or no 
wage at all gives a hand in production. Even if apprenticeship is 
more up to date, it is often haphazard and is not controlled or 
attested by a certificate. 

Technical assistance in the vocational training of young workers 
must therefore help governments to establish, improve and enlarge 
training school facilities, to introduce modern apprenticeship 
schemes and, if necessary, to open special centres. In any event, 
care must be taken that the training is organised as far as possible 
in such a way that ample time is allowed for practical work in 
industry. In order to ensure proper continuity, the utmost care 
must also be taken over the training of the instructors themselves. 
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The number of countries which have received technical assis- 
tance from the I.L.O. in organising either vocational training 
schools or apprenticeship schemes is considerable. 

Libya is a classic example of a country which was lacking in 
practically every type of vocational training facility. A few years 
ago the country had no suitable premises, equipment or local 
teaching staff. In 1950 technical assistance was given in the voca- 
tional training of the necessary administrative and technical staffs 
as part of the country’s general economic and social development 
plan. The initial work on a training centre comprising a clerical 
section and a technical section was done in that year by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation in 
Tripoli. Under an agreement which was later signed by the Libyan 
Government, U.N.E.S.C.O. and the I.L.O., the latter assumed 
full responsibility for technical assistance to this centre as from 
the 1952-53 school year. The following aims were assigned to the 
centre : to train office staff and skilled workers for public adminis- 
trative and industrial bodies ; to raise the standard of training 
progressively to the standard required for future technicians ; and 
to lay the foundation for a national vocational training scheme by 
training Libyan instructors and preparing suitable educational 
literature in Arabic. Subsequently the centre has undertaken the 
training of clerical and industrial workers for private firms. 

The school buildings and workshops have gradually been built 
and extended in accordance with pians made by the I.L.O. experts. 
The equipment has been progressively assembled with the help of 
gifts received under the Libyan-United States Mutual Aid Pro- 
gramme, and demonstration equipment purchased under the inter- 
national Technical Assistance Programme. This equipment has 
been used to fit out the general engineering, joinery, blacksmiths’, 
coppersmiths’, welding, electrical and vehicle-repair workshops. 
Training programmes have been adjusted in the light of experience 
and since 1951 the number of pupils has risen steadily. Enrolments 
for the 1956-57 school year totalled 270. Courses of a higher standard 
were recently introduced and technicians and instructors are now 
undergoing training. Some 200 pupils have already passed their 
final proficiency tests and have readily found work either in the 
Libyan government service or else with private firms. 

Since 1956 it has been found possible, with the full approval 
of the Libyan authorities, to begin tapering off the international 
technical assistance. It is proposed to hand the centre over to 
the Libyan authorities in 1960, and Libyan staff will progressively 
take over from the international instructors. 

An example of technical assistance work in the field of appren- 
ticeship is afforded by Malaya, which is one of the areas where 
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it has succeeded with the help of the local authorities and industry 
itself. An I.L.O. expert made a preliminary survey on the spot to 
determine the system of apprenticeship best suited to the country’s 
needs. The set of recommendations he made was put before a 
meeting of representatives of the public agencies, employers and 
workers concerned with industrial apprenticeship. This meeting 
unanimously approved the expert’s proposals for a co-ordinated 
pilot apprenticeship scheme (mainly for the trades of electrician 
and fitter) and for the establishment of a national apprenticeship 
council and regional advisory committees. The expert drew up 
detailed proposals regarding the formation and duties of this 
council and its committees and the wording of articles of appren- 
ticeship. In addition the existing legislation was modified in 
accordance with his recommendations to meet the needs of the 
project. The expert is now helping to implement the decisions 
taken and is also exploring the possibility of extending the scheme 
to other trades such as building and printing. 

A very interesting experiment in technical assistance designed 
to improve training school facilities and the standards of adminis- 
trative and teaching staff has been made in Latin America, where it 
was made possible by an agreement between the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment and the I.L.O. 

Brazil already had a far-flung network of industrial and trade 
schools run by the National Industrial Apprenticeship Service 
(S.E.N.A.I.). It was agreed that the I.L.O. should give technical 
assistance to the S.E.N.A.I. in improving and extending its facilities 
and that for its part the Service should open its schools to all 
the other Latin American countries for training the staff they 
needed. 

This technical assistance from the I.L.0. to Brazil took the 
form of sending experts and instructors in certain trades and 
granting a number of fellowships to members of the teaching 
and administrative staff of the S.E.N.A.I. Courses for instructors 
and the teaching staff were held and a training centre for instructors 
was opened ; the curricula in a whole series of subjects were also 
improved. A vocational training school for motor mechanics is now 
being established. 

A series of courses have also been held in the S.E.N.A.I. schools 
since 1952 for vocational training instructors from the other Latin 
American countries. A total of 131 pupils have attended these 
courses, which were held in 1952, 1954, 1955 and 1956. The subjects 
covered a wide range of industrial trades from textiles to chemicals 
and from general engineering to electricity. Two courses were also 
held in 1953 and 1955 for principals and administrators of vocational 
training schools and programmes in Latin America, including 
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Brazil. They were attended by a total of 40 trainees who made 
a comparative study of vocational training organisation and 
experience in European, United States and Latin American 
industry. The classes and talks covered the organisation of voca- 
tional training in industry, the practical problems involved in 
establishing and running apprenticeship workshops, administration 
and supervision, the recruitment, selection and training of teachers 
in educational theory and technology, etc. 

Naturally the results of this technical assistance vary from one 
country to another. But all in all they have been encouraging 
and most of the former trainees have remained in touch either with 
one of the I.L.O. Field Offices in Latin America or with the technical 
assistance experts who are helping the governments of a dozen 
or so Latin American countries to improve their vocational training 
facilities. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF ADULTS 


Despite the importance of training the young, the governments 
of countries which apply for technical assistance are grappling 
with problems which call even more urgently for action. The 
shortage of suitable manpower is acute and the needs of the expand- 
ing industries are pressing. This makes it necessary to train adult 
workers, who have quite often had no industrial training. A 
proportion of the skilled workers and supervisors are then recruited 
from the ranks of the semi-skilled. Accordingly most governments 
have given high priority in their plans to the training of adult 
workers, in the hope of bringing about an immediate and rapid 
improvement in the level of skill of the bulk of the labour force. 
The need in some cases is to train them as semi-skilled or skilled 
workers or to enhance their skills in their existing trades, while 
in others they have to be trained for completely new trades. 

This training may be given to adults either in special accelerated 
vocational training centres or else in industry itself. Such training 
schemes frequently tie in with broader plans to raise productivity, 
since the individual output of each worker depends on the way he 
has been trained for his job even more than on the standard of 
supervision and equipment. Small and medium firms would, for 
obvious reasons, find it best to make joint arrangements for training 
their workers. Alternatively, the training of adults may be under- 
taken solely by public agencies or jointly by the authorities and 
industry. Just as with the training of young workers, there is a 
shortage of facilities and capable instructors for this purpose, owing 
to the difficulty of withdrawing highly skilled workers from 
industry, the low standing of vocational training instructors and the 
absence of facilities for training them. 
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A few examples chosen at random are quoted to show the way 
in which governments can tackle these problems with help of 
technical assistance. 

The Indonesian Government decided to open a large centre 
for the training of instructors and skilled workers at Bandung 
and applied for technical assistance from the I.L.O. When the 
first expert arrived in 1952, the buildings were already going 
up but after making an investigation into the country’s needs 
he advised a reduction in the size of the proposed centre and an 
improvement in its administrative and teaching arrangements as 
well as in its buildings and equipment. His advice was followed 
and after another I.L.O. expert had drawn up the syllabus, courses 
began in 1954. The expert and six international instructors, all of 
them recruited by the I.L.O., started to train instructors in auto- 
mobile mechanics, metal-working, industrial electricity, building, 
commercial subjects and the training of teaching staff. In 1955 
there were 64 trainees who will later be assigned to vocational 
training centres in Djakarta, Malang and Bandung itself. 

Towards the end of 1956 the Bandung Centre had 173 persons 
undergoing training, including 34 trainee instructors, 56 foremen 
from industry and 83 trainee workers. The latter are taught by 
former trainee instructors who have all passed a final examination 
of a standard considered to be equivalent to its counterpart in the 
United Kingdom. These results show that the centre established 
by the Indonesian Government with international technical assis- 
tance is capable of producing properly qualified vocational training 
instructors able to train workers up to the standard of skill required 
in Indonesian industry. During 1956 it was found possible to 
withdraw the international staff from the Bandung Centre. 

Italy provides another example of technical assistance in the 
establishment of accelerated vocational training centres for adults. 
In 1952 the I.L.O. signed an agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment whereby it undertook to help in establishing vocational 
training centres for metal-working instructors in an existing 
vocational training school in Genoa and in opening a new centre 
in Naples for training instructors and adult workers in five building 
trades. Detailed syllabuses were drawn up in close collaboration 
with the Italian principals of the centres, pilot training courses 
for the instructors and adult workers were organised and training 
was given to the Italian technical staff needed to take over the 
running of the course. When this was done, the technical assistance 
was withdrawn and the Italian Government has assumed full 
responsibility for the running of the two centres. 

When it was decided, as the result of the work of a group of 
experts appointed by the Economic Commission for Europe 
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to study the economic development of Western Europe, that a 
regional centre should be set up to train vocational instructors for 
Southern Europe, the Italian Government lent the I.L.O. the premises 
of the centre at Genoa. Courses in milling and turning, each lasting 
six months, were given there under technical supervision by I.L.O. 
experts and were attended by Greek and Yugoslav trainees. 

At the present time, I.L.O. technical assistance is being given 
to the Italian Government in opening two new centres of the same 
kind, one for instructors in electronics and electrical engineering and 
the other for instructors in the maintenance and repair of farm 
machinery. Two other I.L.O. experts have been asked to investigate 
the present position regarding instructors in metal-working and 
woodworking in the trade schools under the Italian Ministry of 
Education and to organise refresher courses for these instructors. 

Governments elsewhere, harassed by desperate shortages of 
workers in one or more key trades, have asked that technical assist- 
ance in the accelerated training of adult workers should take priority 
over the teaching of instructors. 

For example, the Government of Malta first asked for technical 
assistance in organising accelerated vocational training courses 
for intending emigrants. As soon as it came into operation, 
however, in April 1956, the scheme was extended to cover adults 
in general. Its chief aim is to adapt the skills of unemployed 
and underemployed workers and of young people who have already 
started their careers to the needs of the employment market. 
Training is given in metal-working, general engineering and the 
building trades. At the same time, the international instructors 
are engaged in training a Maltese staff to take over the centres 
in due course. 

Among the technical assistance projects to give vocational 
training to adult workers in Asia, the Marine Diesel Engine 
Mechanics’ Training Centre in Rangoon affords a particularly 
interesting example of a scheme which, having been successfully 
launched within a single country, has since been extended to 
cater for other countries. The first training course, for Burmese 
mechanics only, was successfully completed in May 1956. The 
Burmese Government then agreed to open the centre to nationals 
of other Asian countries as had been proposed by the Inland 
Transport Committee of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Twelve trainees from India, Korea, Pakistan and 
Thailand were given I.L.O. study grants and, together with 12 
future Burmese river shipping diesel engine mechanics, attended 
the course, which lasts 12 months. 

The trainees were workers chosen for their ability to pass on 
their knowledge to their fellow workers when they returned home. 
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The centre is run, as arranged with the Burmese Government, 
by an expert and an instructor supplied by the International 
Labour Organisation. Three fellowships have been granted to 
the future Burmese teaching staff to enable them to acquire more 
advanced training abroad. 


TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS 


One aspect of the training of adults is that of training super- 
visors, who occupy a key position in industry. In the most highly 
industrialised countries, foremen and supervisors are usually 
recruited from among skilled workers with long experience in the 
trade or industry. But in countries which have not yet reached 
such an advanced stage of development, posts of this kind are 
usually filled by technical college graduates who lack the necessary 
experience. The few supervisors recruited from the factory floor 
are often handicapped by a low standard of education and skill. 
Neither group, in fact, is sufficiently qualified technically or is 
familiar with modern methods of man-management and human 
relations. The result is that in many plants in countries under- 
going industrialisation the shortage of competent foremen and 
charge-hands is such that supervision at the lowest level is almost 
non-existent. The fact remains that junior supervisors have an 
important part to play not only in organising the work but also 
in training their subordinates and making the most efficient use 
of production equipment. If they are not available either at all 
or in sufficient numbers, economic expansion is bound to be 
hampered, so inevitably the countries that are industrialising them- 
selves lay stress on the training of supervisors and apply for inter- 
national technical assistance in providing the necessary facilities as 
quickly as possible. There are various ways of setting about this. 

Normally the I.L.O. meets this need by sending experts who 
help the authorities or industry itself to organise centres where 
further training is given to industrial supervisors; the experts 
also give instruction in suitable teaching methods and train 
instructors who in turn pass on their knowledge. Examples of 
technical assistance of this kind are plentiful. 

Thus in India a limited experiment was made some years ago 
with I.L.O. help, using the Training Within Industry method, 
in inculcating the main functions of management. This experiment 
was sufficiently successful to call the attention of the Planning 
Commission of the Government of India to the important part 
that T.W.I., suitably adapted to local circumstances, could play 
in raising industrial productivity. Experts were then sent to various 
parts of India and fellowships for study abroad were given to 
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officials of the Ministry of Labour and various industrial associa- 
tions. This led to the opening of two centres for supervisor train- 
ing. One was set up in Bombay under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Labour of the Union of India and the other in Ahmedabad by 
the local Textile Industry Research Association (A.T.I.R.A.). 
Coaching was given to “trainers” for firms operating in such 
varied industries as textiles, steel, engineering, chemicals, cement, 
petroleum and mining. Training schemes were organised within 
the country and individual firms arranged courses. By the end of 
1956 it was estimated that over 10,000 foremen and supervisors 
had been directly or indirectly trained in this way. There are 
grounds for believing that this progress made by India will have 
permanent value. At the request of a number of Asian countries, 
the I.L.O. is due to hold a special seminar in Singapore in August 
1957 on the training of supervisors and foremen in that part of the 
world as part of the technical assistance programme. 

Similarly, the I.L.O. has for a number of years been running 
a large-scale: programme for supervisors, whereby they are sent 
abroad for further training. This scheme has been taken furthest 
in Yugoslavia, where there is an urgent need for more skilled 
foremen and for potential foremen conversant with new techniques 
or machinery and production methods other than those employed in 
their own factories.1 At the end of 1956 over 600 skilled Yugoslav 
workers, foremen and technicians had completed spells of further 
training lasting four to six months in some 400 firms in 12 European 
countries. These spells of training were given in a wide range of 
industries, including mining, iron and steel, mechanical engineering, 
textiles, chemicals, etc. 

The programme for trainee workers and foremen has been 
extended to other countries besides Yugoslavia, e.g. Turkey, which 
has sent some 150 trainees on courses of this kind. Other countries 
which have so far benefited by this scheme are Israel, Greece, Iran, 
Colombia, Afghanistan and the Lebanon. The scheme is now being 
extended to India, Jordan and Pakistan. In addition, over 40 fore- 
men instructors from various European countries have been sent by 
the I.L.O. to Yugoslavia for periods averaging six months in order to 
give instruction on the job to future foremen and skilled workers. 

The success of the programme for trainee workers and foremen 
has encouraged the Yugoslav Government to undertake a more 
ambitious project. It applied in 1957 for help from the I.L.O. in 
finding work for 300 Yugoslav skilled building workers and foremen 


1 See M. THupicum: “ Worker-Trainees : A Form of Technical Assis- 
tance”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, No. 2, Aug. 1954, pp. 168- 
189, and Gustav VLAHOv: “ The Worker-Trainee and Foreman-Instructor 
Programmes in Yugoslavia”, ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 25-36. 
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who are to take jobs as ordinary building workers with a view to 
further training in firms in Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Sweden and Switzerland. The necessary arrange- 
ments were made locally with the appropriate authorities and the 
firms themselves in the receiving countries, and the new programme 
is now going forward. 

The programme for trainee workers is concerned first and 
foremost with raising the technical standards of future supervisors. 
In order to give further specialised training in management and 
industrial organisation, the Yugoslav Government, with I.L.O. 
technical assistance, has set up a centre at Zagreb for managerial 
and supervisory staffs. International experts are not only helping 
to run the centre, train its staff and organise the courses, but are 
also directly responsible for part of the training given to supervisors 
drawn from Yugoslav industry. Fellowships have been awarded 
to enable the staff of the centre to obtain further training. The 
operation of the centre has been facilitated by the supply of 
demonstration equipment by the I.L.O. Similar centres are now 
being set up in each republic of the Yugoslav Federation and some, 
in fact, have already begun to operate. 


DIVERSITY OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FIELD OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The diversity of technical assistance work in the field of voca- 
tional training is due not only to the different forms of training 
—training of young persons, adults and supervisors—but also to 
the varying needs of the I.L.O. member States which request such 
assistance. Three examples of international technical assistance 
—one in Europe, another in Jordan and a third in South America— 
will afford a brief illustration of this point. 

The I.L.O. is collaborating with the Economic Commission 
for Europe and the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations in training inspectors and officials in charge of the 
vocational training of forestry workers. In 1956 alone, 57 I.L.O. 
fellowships were awarded to trainees from 13 European countries. 
This scheme will continue throughout 1957 and funds have been 
earmarked for between 50 and 75 additional fellowships as well as 
for the I.L.O.’s share of the cost of organising two training centres 
for forestry workers. 

Jordan was faced with the problem of giving vocational training 
to the refugees from Palestine. The facilities available in the 
country were found to be unequal to the urgent need for giving 
the refugees some basic trade training. Accordingly, at the request 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, the I.L.O. carried 
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out a survey on the spot and drafted a scheme for establishing a 
vocational training school for the refugees. This school was set 
up in Kalandia, near Jerusalem, with the help of experts from the 
Organisation. For a whole year—from 1953 to 1954—an I.L.O. 
expert, who acted as adviser to the Jordanian principal of the 
school, and three instructor/supervisors worked to get the project 
going. The task was immense and beset with difficulties, but the 
centre finally opened its doors and about 100 trainees have begun 
to attend its courses. 

A year later the I.L.O.’s direct contribution to this project 
came to an end and the centre is now being run directly by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency pending its transfer to 
the Jordanian authorities. The Jordanian principal of the school 
has been sent to the United Kingdom for additional training. By 
the end of 1956 there were 136 trainees taking courses at the centre 
in radio, engineering, electricity, fitting, carpentry, plumbing, 
automobile mechanics, building, etc. 

The experiment in vocational training on the Andean High 
Plateau is completely different. In Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru the 
International Labour Organisation has been given responsibility 
for co-ordinating a joint programme of the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies, designed to integrate the indigenous peoples 
of these States into the economic and social life of their respective 
countries. Vocational training needs under this plan vary widely. 
Not only have the primitive production techniques used in this 
region to be improved, but the Indians must also be taught new 
trades to enable them to find work in the towns and industrial 
centres. Teams of vocational training instructors have been sent 
out with sufficient equipment, particularly for metal-working, 
automobile mechanics and woodworking, for eight training centres. 
One of the centres has been equipped by the I.L.O., while the 
others have been or are being equipped with the help of substantial 
contributions from the American Federation of Labor, the Trade 
Union Federation of the Federal Republic of Germany, the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations in Belgium and the Belgian 
Ministry of External Trade, the Danish and Swedish employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, the Norwegian Trade Union Federation 
and the Swiss metal-workers’ union. 

Practical work has already been started and as the need for 
vocational training is substantial, the I.L.O. experts on the spot 
are busy working out the best ways of tackling the problem. 


1 See Ernest BEAGLEHOLE: “A Technical Assistance Mission in the 
Andes”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953, 
pp. 520-534. 
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CONCLUSION 


Needless to say, success in work of this kind (the examples 
quoted have been chosen from dozens of others) is not easily come 
by. The very nature of the work rules out any spectacular results. 
The drafting of a report, the passing of a law, the construction of 
a building, or the equipping of a workshop are not ends in them- 
selves, but merely preliminary steps. The true measure of the 
success of a technical assistance mission to promote vocational 
training is the practical effect of that training. Even in the most 
favourable circumstances a number of years must elapse before 
these results are felt in a country’s economic life. Like any other 
form of education, vocational training is a long-term investment 
and if any project is to be really effective it must be built on solid 
foundations. No matter how urgent the need may be, quick but 
ephemeral results are not enough, since the key factor in success 
is continuity. 

The experiment of giving international technical assistance in 
vocational training is still too recent and conditions vary too 
much from one country to another for it to be possible to lay down 
any general principle for all developing countries and for all types 
of project. Nevertheless, certain broad lessons do emerge from 
the successes and failures that have been encountered hitherto. 

In the first place, experience has amply borne out the underlying 
idea of technical assistance, which does not set out to supersede a 
country’s own efforts, but rather to stimulate, guide and supple- 
ment them. Its aim is to help governments establish or improve 
their administrative machinery, train their own nationals and 
take practical steps to preserve the momentum and range of the 
project. Thus, the contribution of technical assistance consists, 
not of capital, but of methods and techniques, suitably adapted 
to the time and place, which have proved their worth elsewhere, 
or else of entirely new methods and techniques. Both in theory 
and in practice it is based on constant co-operation between the 
international organisations giving it and the authorities of the 
countries receiving it. While the former undertake to supply 
experienced and competent international staff plus a certain 
amount of demonstration equipment or else to organise programmes 
of training courses for the local staff, the latter undertake to supply 
the project with the necessary administrative and material facilities 
and the local staff needed to carry it through. Thus as the project 
develops, the relative importance of the international contribution 
is bound to decline, while that of the local contribution is bound to 
increase. It has sometimes been found impossible to complete cer- 
tain technical assistance projects because the international organisa- 
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tions have been unable to find international staff with the technical 
qualifications, practical experience, linguistic knowledge, tact, 
adaptability and personality that are essential for success in their 
difficult task. It also often happens that the best planned projects 
have had to be abandoned because governments have been unable to 
provide the necessary facilities or staff. This latter point is important 
because one of the vital tasks of technical assistance is to train local 
staff to take over from the experts and international instructors. 
These members of the local staff must be selected with care, be paid 
an adequate salary and be able to give the whole of their time to 
working with the international experts from whom they will take over. 

Nevertheless, it has been found that as experience is gained 
the proportion of technical assistance projects on a sound and 
realistic footing is rising steadily. From the start, the scope of 
every project is carefully defined and circumscribed, having 
regard not only to technical considerations but also to the inter- 
national technical assistance resources available and the money 
and staff the receiving country is prepared to allocate. Experience 
has shown that any project which is unrelated to a country’s real 
resources is doomed to failure. It is by no means a failing to take 
an ambitious long-term view, but the only practicable policy in 
technical assistance and vocational training is to take one step at 
a time. The more the first steps are realistic and feasible, the 
easier and more profitable the later stages of the project will be. 
It will be even more successful if it is carried out in co-operation 
with industry itself, i.e. in constant close consultation with the 
employers and workers concerned. 

Time is increasingly showing how vitally important it is for 
any country which embarks on a policy of industrialisation and 
economic expansion to tackle the question of vocational training 
at the same time. Manpower reserves may appear at first glance 
to be ample, but experience has shown how misleading this can be. 
These reserves are made up of men and women who have no factory 
or building site background and the apparent abundance and 
cheapness of labour cannot make up for lack of training for the 
new tasks entailed by economic development. 

Almost every country today is exploring its natural resources, 
drawing up economic plans and expanding its production facilities. 
These efforts, however, cannot succeed unless there are enough 
workers of the standard required by industry. In the long run, 
investment in vocational training facilities is just as vital and 
just as productive as investment in equipment and machinery, 
for there can be no lasting economic expansion unless technical 
methods and human aptitudes develop side by side. 


Political and Social Problems 
in the Belgian Congo 


by 
Rev. Louis Bruyns, S.J. 


The stirrings of social consciousness among the African peoples 
of the Belgian Congo have encouraged Congolese wage earners, who 
in a sense stand between two civilisations—the traditional culture 
that lingers on in the heart of the country and the European way of 
life around the towns, to voice claims for improved conditions of work 
that more resemble those of the Europeans. In contrast to the position 
in other parts of the world, however, these demands raise problems 
that are as much sociological as economic. The issue is not merely 
one of divergent interests but also a deep-seated difference in the 
approach of the parties concerned to the whole question of labour. 
The author of this article, professor of sociology at the University of 
Kimwenza, near Léopoldville, and a member of the I.L.O. Committee 
of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories, discusses 
the various aspects of these problems. 


[N 1956 public opinion in the Belgian Congo was struck by a 

number of developments which at first sight may not seem 
very important, but are in fact significant pointers to the trend 
within the country. These included, to quote only the most note- 
worthy of them, the political manifestos published by African 
groups in Léopoldville and the wage talks between the African 
civil servants and the Administration. 

The point is not that these ideas should have been put forward 
at all or expressed publicly. For many years the African members 
of the district, provincial or government councils have been giving 
their official views, urging changes and submitting schemes for 
reform ; this is in fact the whole purpose of the councils. But the 
developments referred to above are different and denote a change 
in the outlook not only of the Africans involved but also of the 
Administration itself. 
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This is probably the first time that groups owing their existence 
to the meeting of the two civilisations—African and European— 
have spoken spontaneously in the name of the community and, as 
they hoped, on behalf of the community as a whole. Claims had 
earlier been put forward by Africans, but only by members of well- 
established tribal societies, and those who urged them did not 
intend them to transcend the somewhat narrow confines of their 
own group. These claims encountered apathy and sometimes even 
a certain amount of opposition from other members of the same 
ethnic group who had migrated to the cities and towns, where 
urban life had profoundly marked their outlook and habits of 
behaviour and thought. 

The groups which made their views heard last year, however, 
are largely made up of individuals who, while they have not com- 
pletely broken with their traditional past, have more or less lost 
touch with it and adopted the new way of life imported by the 
Europeans. As a result they no longer speak as members of a 
particular ethnic group and have in fact outgrown the tribal 
boundaries that are still so effective in other respects. This is the 
first major occasion on which the Bakongo, Bangala, Baluba, etc., 
have voiced their opinions as Congolese instead of speaking and 
feeling as members of their tribal societies. This is a significant 
outward sign of an attitude which has been gradually and sometimes 
painfully gaining ground—the conviction that they belong to a 
wider community than the limited tribal groups in which they were 
born. In order to appreciate the importance of this one must 
bear in mind the petty outlook of village folk, their rule of marrying 
within the tribe, their limitation of mutual help to other members 
of the tribe and their indifference, not to say hostility, towards all 
with whom they have no ties of consanguinity. 

The change in the Administration’s attitude is also worthy of 
note. It would be wrong to speak of a new interest in these groups 
as if previously it had only been concerned with the tribal popula- 
tion, or as if only the latter were represented on the various councils. 
The town-dwellers and those in similar circumstances have always 
been able to make themselves heard, and their spokesmen have 
always voiced their claims. So far, however, the Administration 
has merely “ solicited ” opinions, even designating the individuals 
who are to speak on behalf of the entire group. It has also tended 
to look askance at bodies such as trade unions which freely and 
spontaneously give their opinions without being asked. But when 
the new trend became apparent the Administration made it clear 
that it was not opposed to it, and showed in its dealings with the 
leaders of these movements that it felt the time had come to take 
account not only of “ solicited ” opinions but also of those expressed 
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spontaneously by men standing up for their own interests and 
speaking on behalf of others in a similar position. A logical and 
practical outcome of this approach has been the granting of freedom 
of association, municipal devolution and the reform of the African 
advisory assemblies and districts. 

The third class directly affected—the European employers 
and the self-employed—have certainly shown no great enthusiasm, 
but many of them are now aware that a far-reaching shift has 
taken place in the Congo. Their earlier fears have been borne out 
by recent developments, but they have accepted it all as part of a 
natural trend and there has been no immediate reaction for the 
reason that this is the first time such views have been ventilated 
and there has been no immediate threat to any vested interests. 
Thus a definite change has come over the outlook of these groups 
and it can be stated that 1956 represents a turning point in the 
country’s political development. 

A knowledge of this movement of ideas may be helpful in under- 
standing the present political pattern, and the question therefore 
deserves further analysis. 


HuMAN RELATIONS 


Africans are concerned first and foremost about their personal 
status. They feel acutely that they are looked down on, kept at 
arm’s length and sometimes even despised. They are no longer 
prepared to be regarded as “ grown-up children” in need of guid- 
ance and they have come to resent measures originally taken 
to protect them but which, in fact, set them apart from other 
grown men who can stand up for their opinions and argue out their 
problems as man to man with anyone. The Administration, 
according to its most senior spokesmen, strongly endorses their 
viewpoint and they have been heartened by this official recognition 
of their human rights. They realise too that, no matter how many 
laws or decrees may be passed, it is impossible to dictate one man’s 
attitude towards another. This explains why they are chiefly 
anxious for the removal of all the features that force them into a 
position of inferiority and why they want a whole-hearted joint 
effort by Europeans and Africans to put their relations on a footing 
of mutual respect. 

But although such a general attitude cannot be produced to 
order, there are certain forms of behaviour directly bound up with 
it which can be influenced and even changed by appropriate legis- 
lation or measures. The demands most commonly put forward 
by the Africans tend to fall under the following three headings : 
wider participation in the country’s administration, improvement 
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of wage systems and rates of pay and a larger share in the profits 
of private business. In each of these three respects comparisons 
are constantly being drawn between the position of Africans and 
Europeans. 


A SHARE IN THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Africans’ ultimate aim in demanding a share in the Admi- 
nistration is to take over all the important posts themselves so that 
the government of the country will be in their hands. They appre- 
ciate that this cannot be done overnight and they are better aware 
than anybody of the divisions among themselves and the lack of 
any feeling of unity among the population as a whole ; they are 
sometimes even sceptical about the capacity of other Africans for 
the task, particularly in financial matters. But, while conceding 
that their goal is still a long way off and admitting the shortcomings 
and inexperience of those who could now be considered for influ- 
ential posts, they are anxious to quicken the present rate of progress, 
for they are afraid that otherwise it will slacken off and their devel- 
opment will be held back. They point out that few Congolese have 
received a university education and that those who have been given 
an education which, while not equal, is equivalent to that given to 
Europeans, do not enjoy the same status or treatment. The 
Africans readily admit that some progress has taken place, but 
they at once qualify this by adding that it has been too slow and 
they complain of the delay in introducing changes which have been 
advocated and which everybody professes to support. The Congo- 
lese cannot acquiesce—and one can hardly blame them—in a situa- 
tion where unqualified Europeans, or those with educational 
attainments equivalent to those of the Africans, are given quite 
different and much better-paid opportunities than they are 
themselves. Africans and Europeans fall into separate categories, 
where not only is all the responsibility given to the Europeans, 
but the rates of pay are also very different. They find it even 
harder to agree with college-educated Africans being placed 
under the supervision of Europeans with lower qualifications. 
It is true that the European educational system is different from, 
and more advanced than, the former Congolese system, but there 
can be no doubt that as far as technical training is concerned the 
educated Congolese are better equipped. The Administration is 
fully conscious of this anomaly and has promised to tackle the 
problem ; however—and here is the rub—the changes that were 
announced have not been introduced and for some years have 
remained no more than promises. Needless to say, in the interval 
the Africans concerned have become dissatisfied and are constantly 
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comparing their low wages with those of their European equals 
or equivalents; and inevitably they feel that they are getting a 
raw deal. 

These considerations only apply, however, to a minority. When 
Africans nowadays demand a greater share in the administration 
of their country it is not merely this educated class they have in 
mind. They are also thinking of the great numbers of able indivi- 
duals who have no educational qualifications that compare with 
those of the Europeans. 

It can, of course, at once be objected that these Africans 
without paper qualifications who wish to compete with Europeans 
have not had the right training for the jobs they aspire to. This 
argument carries little weight with them ; they admit they lack 
training but complain that they are denied the opportunity of 
fitting themselves for the work through experience. Without 
exception all European officials new to Africa have to learn their 
jobs even if they have been specially trained for a colonial career, 
and still more so if they enter the Administration without any 
advanced specialised training. Thus the main difference is that 
they are given an opportunity of in-service training, while the 
Africans are not. The Africans ask that they should be allowed to 
develop their abilities in the same practical school of day-to-day 
administration as the Europeans. 

Thus the Africans feel caught up in a vicious circle ; theoretically 
they are eligible, provided their qualifications are equal, but they 
cannot qualify because they are not given an opportunity to train 
and as a result they are not eligible. They ask that they should 
be shown the same trust as Europeans just out from Europe, i.e. 
they should be given the same posts and duties and treated as 
equals in status, income and other benefits. They do not see how 
it can be possible to speak seriously of mutual confidence, equal 
opportunity or respect for human rights as long as these principles 
are not translated into everyday practice. They wonder why the 
political authorities are afraid to act on the principle adopted in 
the religious world, where African bishops are appointed not 
because of any special training but because it is presumed that 
they have the ability and it is believed that they will master their 
duties in the exercise of their office. 

The Africans’ case warrants a sympathetic hearing, but it is as 
well to be aware of the practical objections, chief among which are, 
first, a failure to appreciate all the difficulties and, second, the 
mentality of this particular African group. The comparison 
between the incomes and general status of Africans and Europeans 
with no educational qualifications is perfectly correct as far as it 
goes. It may be inquired, however, whether the Africans who 
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claim the same benefits as Europeans would also be willing to make 
the same sacrifices. The Europeans very often serve their appren- 
ticeship up-country, where usually they have to rough it. Would 
the urban Africans who demand equal treatment be prepared 
to leave the cities and their comforts for a spell of training up- 
country ? This is not exactly what most of them have in mind 
when they demand equal treatment and status. They give the 
impression that they want all the benefits without having to put up 
with any of the disadvantages. Their attitude is readily under- 
standable, for the Africans encounter European officials in the 
towns, and they are sometimes apt to forget that the majority 
of these Europeans started their careers in quite different conditions 
from those they now enjoy. 

Consideration has been given to sending Africans into the 
bush to serve their apprenticeship, but the scheme has not yet 
been put into practice because of the psychological obstacles. 
It would mean sending the African spokesmen away from the 
towns and putting them through the same training as the Europeans 
in order to bring them to a position of true equality. It follows that 
a posting up-country could easily be interpreted as a punishment 
or at least as a means of getting rid of individuals from the towns 
where they had made their demands. The result is thus a deadlock : 
if they are not posted away from the towns it is hard to talk of 
giving them the same training as Europeans, whereas if they remain 
in the towns in order to learn their jobs, the Europeans will ask 
why the Africans should be favoured instead of being made to 
learn the hard way like themselves. 

The answer most likely to satisfy the majority must therefore 
be to recruit Congolese subject to the same conditions as Europeans 
and to expect them to do the same work away from their usual 
surroundings in the same way as Europeans, so that both groups 
have to take the rough with the smooth. 

Nevertheless, this answer contains a number of snags, not 
because of the principle involved but because of the people who 
would come under the authority of these indigenous officials. 

In the first place, caution must be shown in appointing Africans 
to jobs giving them authority over Europeans, particularly over 
Europeans living in the bush, where they are even more influential 
and important than in the towns. 

And what would be the reaction of the African chiefs to taking 
instructions from a city-educated stranger from a completely 
different district ? It must be borne in mind that these chiefs wield 
strong local influence and have a great deal of legal and moral 
authority. On the other hand, if a Congolese official comes from 
the district he is put in charge of, there can be no doubt at all as to 
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who will rule it ; he will inevitably become a figurehead for the 
tribal chief. On the other hand, if he is an outsider, it is doubtful 
whether the chiefs will submit as readily to his authority as they 
would to a European official. 

Thus, an African official can only exercise authority without 
any danger of friction over peoples who are no longer closely linked 
with their traditional environment. This means that the scope for 
employing him is bound to be limited, but there are many suitable 
towns and localities where such an official would meet with no 
more trouble than a European, e.g. peasant communities and the 
large number of non-tribal centres and similar localities, not to 
mention the central departments themselves. 

Another factor to be borne in mind is the stage of development 
of the group from which such officials must be chosen, since their 
appointment is bound to have far-reaching repercussions for the 
group. But it so happens that this group seems to form hasty 
judgments and is easily carried away by sentiment—an under- 
standable reaction if one takes a look at the composition of the 
group and its position at the present day. 

Most of its members have only had a limited education ; many 
of them in fact have merely been to a primary school followed by a 
year or two of secondary education. Any further training has been 
acquired through practice, studying at home, night classes or 
correspondence courses. Nevertheless, inadequately trained though 
they are, they have been able to find jobs because suitably qualified 
employees are not available, and their salaries have been fixed 
accordingly. The fact that they are replaced by higher paid Euro- 
peans whenever possible is proof of their inefficiency, for the higher 
wages paid to Europeans are cheaper in the end for the employer. 

The Africans reason differently and do not admit that their work 
is below standard. If they are doing the work or holding the job 
they consider that they should be paid for it and not according to 
the way they do it. As their salary does not go with the job, but 
depends on the way they perform it, there is a conflict of opinion 
between employers and employed in both publicly and privately 
owned concerns. It is also as well to bear in mind the approach 
of many Africans towards the whole question of wages. 

The position is aggravated by the fact that the newcomers 
to the labour market are better equipped. The older employees 
who have worked some way up the ladder wonder what will happen 
to them when they compete for promotion with these younger 


1 Rev. Pierre CHARLES made a very relevant analysis of the attitude 
of the African wage earners towards wages and labour legislation in an 
article entitled “ Tribal Society and Labour Legislation”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 4, Apr. 1952, pp. 425 ff. 
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men. In order to appreciate the importance of this point, it should 
be recalled that respect for age is deeply rooted in all Africans. 
For them, failure to give preference automatically to the older man 
over the younger is disconcerting and hard to justify, whatever the 
circumstances. And yet, it is only to be expected that promotion 
will be decided on ability and qualifications rather than seniority. 

Thus, these employees do not stand to gain much by arguing 
and thinking objectively and out of sheer self-defence they tend to 
cling to their vested interests and the status quo, which from their 
point of view are far more favourable. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that the answer is fairly simple 
in the case of those who are properly qualified: if their back- 
ground is equal they should be given the same treatment in selection 
and salary as European officials. No one is likely to object to this 
principle. Those who only have equivalent qualifications should 
logically be given the same opportunities of working their way up 
as Europeans of equal ability and there can be no justification 
whatever for discriminating against them in favour of less well- 
qualified Europeans. The problem of capable Africans who have 
no specialised technical qualifications but who could benefit just 
as much as Europeans from “ going through the mill” is more 
thorny, but by no means insoluble. As regards the mass of em- 
ployees who are obviously not equal to their present jobs, it is 
difficult to put forward any satisfactory solution, for no economy 
could stand the payment of wages far higher than are warranted by 
efficiency. On the other hand, failure to increase wages is invariably 
interpreted as an injustice ; since they are actually doing the job, 
these employees expect to be paid accordingly, irrespective of 
the efficiency with which they do it. 

One partial way out might be to draw up a scale of qualifications 
on which promotion and salaries could be based. Nevertheless, 
even this is far from satisfactory for although it would probably 
give those with the best educational or practical qualifications 
rewards commensurate with their abilities, it would do little to solve 
the problem of the great mass of employees who are chiefly affected. 
The fact must therefore be faced that this numerically important 
group cannot be given the kind of conditions they want. Moreover, 
problems of every kind will probably be bedevilled for some time 
to come by the existence of this class of employees who objectively 
are better off than they merit but subjectively think they are badly 
treated. 


WAGE SYSTEMS AND RATES OF PAy 


The foregoing makes it clear that problems in the Congo revolve 
around the problem of wages. The bulk of wage earners have two 
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standing complaints : first they think their wages are inadequate, 
particularly when compared with the profits of private business, and, 
second, they feel the gap between the wages paid to Europeans and 
Africans is too wide. These two points call for closer examination. 

The question whether wages are actually too low cannot in 
our view be answered, since the reply depends on the yardstick 
one uses. Almost all wage earners feel that they are exploited, 
while employers usually have the feeling that they are paying 
too much for the services they receive. The problem is complicated 
by the fact that each side looks at wages in a different way, and that 
the cash wage is supplemented by a number of compulsory benefits 
such as medical care and family allowances which in many cases 
actually double its value. 

Real nominal wages are lower than in Belgium but fairly 
close to those paid in other European countries and higher than in 
many other free countries of the world. But such comparisons are 
pointless because there are a number of more relevant points of 
comparison within the country itself. Africans feel that the coun- 
try’s general economic position and the size of company profits 
warrant much higher wages. When they compare their way of life 
and level of income with the opulence and growth of the firms they 
work for, this impression hardens into a conviction that they are 
not being paid in accordance with the value of their labour. There 
can be no doubt that the large companies are making profits out of 
which they could easily raise their workers’ wages. But there are 
also many firms which have gone out of business, while others 
only manage to scrape along and could certainly not afford a sharp 
all-round wage increase. 

Another factor, and the most important, which influences the 
wages problem is the gap between European and African wages. 
The problem does not arise in the case of company managers and 
those in a similar position because a number of self-employed 
Africans earn just as much or even more. But it is a very sore point 
for the lower grades since a European without any special skill 
must be paid a statutory minimum of 9,000 francs a month, where- 
as the African is not entitled to a minimum of more than 1,000 
francs. Any benefits in kind they may receive are also calculated 
on quite different scales. As long as their jobs are completely 
different and the European is engaged solely in management or 
' supervision, the difference is still tolerable. But when a European 
and an African are both drivers, mechanics, etc., no matter how 
highly skilled the former may be compared with the latter, a gap 
of this magnitude becomes impossible to justify. We have quoted 
the most glaring cases, but the fact remains that taking the country 
as a whole even the best-paid African employees find that Europeans, 
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working in similar conditions and with equivalent or at least com- 
parable qualifications, are invariably paid 75 or 100 per cent. more. 

It should be added that in many European firms some em- 
ployees earn wages which are not only higher than the minimum 
but are also higher than the wages they would earn in Belgium for 
similar work. Generally speaking, therefore, it is a fact that apart 
from a few exceptions the best qualified Africans earn less than the 
least qualified Europeans. It is the author's belief that as long as 
this state of affairs lasts, wage earners will remain discontented. 

On the other hand, the argument that anyone employed in the 
same capacity is automatically entitled to the same pay is unten- 
able. The principle of equal work for equal pay is no doubt 
irrefutable, but work, after all, is a complex concept and though 
the principle should certainly be applied without distinction of race, 
it should also be applied in its entirety, i.e. the work should really 
be equal. Equality is not achieved automatically merely because 
two individuals spend the same number of hours in an office or on a | 
building site. Work covers not only the purely technical side but 
also such considerations as conscientiousness, the employer’s 
confidence in a worker’s skill and reliability and the worker’s 
initiative. There is no such thing as equal work when an employer 
considers one worker to be more reliable than another. 

This is why higher pay should be given not for overseas service 
—although some form of compensation could be contemplated— 
but for special qualifications and skill. Africans with equivalent 
skill could then claim and obtain equivalent wages, and the needs 
of the country’s economy alone would automatically regulate 
the intake of new skilled men, whether black or white, and the wage 
rates payable. 

The present wages system appears to have one serious general 
fault. Many difficulties, indeed, could be avoided if the parties 
concerned were given a greater say in fixing their earnings ; this © 
applies to both the unskilled and the skilled. In other words collec- 
tive agreements seem to be the answer, for even if wage earners 
do not manage to make any gains they will look upon their wages 
in a completely different light if they have won them themselves. 
The employers, too, would benefit by being able to negotiate 
wage rates with their employees. The immediate result of such 
negotiations would probably be the widespread introduction of the 
practice of grading jobs and rates of pay which is already followed 
in the Administration and a few big private businesses. The 
employers could also require their workers to bear at least part of 
the cost of medical care for themselves and their families, which 
is now wholly defrayed by the employers. 

Thus, we can conclude that the wages problem in the Belgian 
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Congo affects practically everybody in employment and that the 
very real difficulties encountered by wage earners (and employers 
too, though for quite different reasons) could be solved fairly if 
both sides had a greater say in matters which affect them so closely, 
and if a more personal and human approach could be made to the 
question by setting up collective bargaining machinery." 

On the other hand, in a country like the Congo such collective 
agreements must remain subject to a very important safeguard, 
the minimum wage principle already introduced. It is right that 
this principle should be preserved, in the sense that the Adminis- 
tration should not only have the power but should consider it a 
duty to protect the mass of largely unskilled workers, who are 
very necessary to industry and to some extent irreplaceable. 
Provided the Administration had the power to grant or withhold 
its approval of collective agreements, it could exercise the same 
control as it does now without requiring to fix a minimum wage 
rate which at present tends, in practice, to be the actual wage rate 
of the overwhelming majority of unskilled workers. 


SHARING THE COUNTRY’S WEALTH 


The third question in the air at the moment is that of partici- 
pation by Africans in the profits of industries established on African 
soil or exploiting its mineral wealth. Even with the most advanced 
legislation, they will never be happy about the spectacle of Euro- 
peans extracting from “their” soil wealth that they themselves 
never suspected. Accordingly they are demanding the return of 
their ancestral land holdings or at least some form of consultation 
with the owners’ descendants, who should be allowed some share 
in the profits made from the land on which their tribes live or used 
to live. This however, is an ideal, and there seems to be no prospect 
of its being realised, with the result that more importance is 
attached to more practicable short-term aims. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Some surprise may be felt at seeing no popular demand for 
universal or partial suffrage in a country where neither Europeans 
nor Congolese are able to vote. Nevertheless, the short-term aims 
of the Africans show little concern with the vote. If we go into the 


1 There is every likelihood that the recent introduction of freedom of 
association in the Congo, and the resultant overthrow of racial barriers 
within the trade unions, will promote the growth of collective bargaining. 
One immediate consequence of this enactment is that the Socialist and 
Liberal unions have made a bid for African membership, whereas in the 
past ten years only the Christian unions took action to organise African 
manual and non-manual workers. 
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reasons for this we find that it is not due to any lack of knowledge 
of the way the democratic machinery of universal suffrage works 
or to any deliberate action to prevent the Africans from becoming 
familiar with it. It is due rather to the whole pattern of African 
life with its respect for established authority and its traditional 
ways of filling posts of power. Voting, by its very nature, imposes 
a check on the conduct of rulers, whereas the traditional African 
world accepts the power of established authority with all its disad- 
vantages and drawbacks. If there is any disagreement the African 
goes elsewhere and regains his independence in that way. It is 
hard for him to grasp the idea of driving out or replacing an author- 
ity which stems from birth and is rooted in ancestral custom. 
Similarly, the holders of jobs which are not necessarily hereditary 
are appointed by those in power, or alternatively someone may 
demonstrate his outstanding ability and is then accepted not 
simply by the majority of the community but by the whole of it. 
Whenever there is a clash of ideas or of opinions, two or more 
independent groups are formed and the leader of each will enjoy 
the full confidence of all its members. The idea of limited or 
universal suffrage is thus a completely alien notion which does not 
really concern the Africans as yet. No one would dare to suggest 
that women should be given power over men or that the members 
of other tribes should be able, because of their numerical strength, 
not merely to influence but to decide the affairs of a group which 
considers itself to be more important and distinctly superior, or 
that the young should have the same rights as older members of the 
tribe. Then there is also the question of inequality between mem- 
bers of different social classes, an inequality which goes back a long 
way. Universal suffrage, therefore, is completely un-African and 
it is hardly surprising that it is not one of the short-term objectives 
of the Congolese. 

Obviously the question will arise one day. The towns even now 
undoubtedly provide a fertile field for an experiment of this kind, 
since the way of life has changed so much that some means other 
than the traditional procedure must be found for selecting leaders 
to represent the community. People are forced to live side by side 
and the minority will have to obey the will of the majority. But 
they will not take to it at all readily, and in any case we venture 
to assert that the problem is still very much in the background as 
far as the great majority of the population is concerned. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These few remarks on the problems of the Belgian Congo today 
are designed to show that it is now standing at the crossroads. 
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It is clear that the early pioneering stage is coming to a close and 
the many practices and attitudes that were fully justified before 
must now be adjusted to a changed situation and new ambitions. 
In these pages we have tried to analyse these ambitions with their 
strong and weak points and we have also ventured to suggest a 
solution to these problems when such a solution holds out some 
hope of success. We are convinced that the great mass of educated 
and literate people in the Belgian Congo will display the wisdom 
that has always characterised the holders of power among both 
the tribes and the Europeans. If this wisdom prevails both sides 
will shift from some of their entrenched positions and launch 
out on different courses from those they have quite rightly followed 
hitherto. In this way progress can take place on the basis of 
respect for every man, whatever the colour of his skin, and all will 
have reason to be contented with their lot in this land of Africa. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Part-Time Employment for Women 
with Family Responsibilities 


In many countries the prodigious expansion of the economy in recent 
years has occasioned an acute shortage of manpower, and has focused 
interest on the possibility of increasing the part played by women in the 
labour force, an interest that has been reflected in a number of articles that 
have appeared on the subject in the International Labour Review.' While 
there is evidence that many women would welcome a job of their own, their 
family responsibilities often constitute an almost insuperable barrier to 
full-time employment.* Part-time work would seem to provide at least a 
partial answer to this problem, and the I.L.O. recently convened a meeting 
of experts to advise on further action in this field. The following is a 
summary of the studies undertaken for this meeting regarding the preval- 
ence and feasibility am patie occupations for women, their advantages 
and disadvantages, and the attitude of organised labour, together with the 
sige recommended by the experts for the organisation of this type of 
work. 


Part-time employment of women is of topical interest today in a 
number of countries. Governments and research institutes, trade unions 
and women’s organisations, as well as international agencies, are in- 
vestigating the problems connected with this form of employment and 
experiments are being made to encourage it. There is hardly a conference 
or congress dealing with the question of women’s employment which 
does not touch upon the subject in one way or another. 

The International Labour Organisation, too, has given increased 
attention to this question in the post-war period. Two meetings of 
— on women’s employment convened by the International Labour 

ce in 1946 and 1951 respectively included part-time employment 
of women in their agenda. In 1953, at the invitation of the Economic 
and Social Council, both the United Nations and the International 
Labour Office prepared reports on part-time employment for submission 


1 See, inter alia, Earl E. Muntz : “ Women’s Changing Role in the United States Employ- 
ment Market ”, Vol. LX XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1956, p. 415; “ Women’s Employment in Latin 
America ”, Vol. LX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1956, p. 177 ; Agda Résset : “ The Employment of 
Women in Sweden ”, Vol. LX XI, No. 3, March 1955, p. 273. 

2 See Maria Baers : “ Women Workers and Home Responsibilities ”, Vol. LXIX, No. 4, 
Apr. 1954, p. 338; “ Employment of Married Women and Mothers of Families ”, Vol. 
LXIII, No. 6, June 1951, p. 677. 
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to the Seventh Session of the United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women. The report of the United Nations was based on information 
obtained mainly from non-governmental organisations and the report 
prepared by the Office on the data obtained by means of a or 
inquiry which was carried out in 1952 among members of the 1.L.0 
Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work. Further reports con- 
taining additional information were submitted by the Office to the 
= Nations Commission on the Status of Women in 1954, 1955 and 
1956. 

At its 38th Session in 1955 the International Labour Conference 
adopted a resolution concerning the part-time employment of women 
and the employment of older women. Considering that it would be 
desirable to study in detail the conditions of employment of women in 
part-time work and the ways in which such work could be made available 
to women seeking it and to consider what measures would contribute 
to the solution of problems in this field, the resolution requested the 
Governing Body to instruct the International Labour Office to continue 
its work on these subjects. 

The studies undertaken both by the International Labour Office 
and by the Secretary-General of the United Nations as well as discussions 
at the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women revealed 
the great complexity of the problem and the divergencies of opinion 
existing in this field. The I.L.O. therefore decided, in order to obtain 

idance for further action, to submit the question together with other 
items to a Meeting of Experts on Women’s Employment. This meeting 
took place in Geneva from 5 to 10 November 1956 with the participation 
of 11 —s coming from different countries of the various regions of 
the world. 

The meeting took as a basis for discussion a report on part-time 
employment — by the Office. 

n the following paragraphs an analysis of some of the main data 
contained in the report is given, together with the conclusions which 
the meeting of experts adopted.' 


SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


For the purposes of the report part-time employment is defined as 
work pa ito out regularly for part of a day or ye week, for sub- 
stantially less than the normal hours of work, and which is voluntary 
on the part of the worker and the employer, a definition which excludes 
casual or seasonal work as well as the so-called “ short-time work ” 
imposed on full-time workers for reasons of unemployment in periods 
of economic depression. Such special problems as part-time work in 
industrial home work, agriculture, cottage industries and handicrafts 
have not been dealt with in the report. In addition the report refers 
mainly to the industrially developed countries since, in the economically 
less developed countries, the question of part-time employment hardly 
arises because of the present lack of industrialisation and the widespread 
unemployment and underemployment.? 


1 Industry and Labour (Geneva, I1.L.O.), Vol. XVII, No. 3, 1 Feb. 1957, pp. 96-100. 

* Even in the industrially less developed countries, however, a certain interest begins 
to be shown in the question, as it is recognised that measures now necessary in the indus- 
trially developed countries may become equally applicable to them when the situation 
on the labour market calls for the organisation of part-time employment. 
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Reasons Why Women Seek Part-Time Employment 


In 1949 in one district of the United Kingdom a newspaper adver- 
tisement for evening shift workers brought 1,000 women to the doors 
of a small factory and the police had to be called in to control the crowd. 
Similarly, in 1953 a baker in the North of England advertised for six 
women to be employed in part-time evening shifts ; he received 2,500 
applications. In the same year a firm of builders and constructors in 
Sussex which advertised for an intelligent woman for general office 
duties from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. or 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. was inundated with 
replies. 

These examples drawn from the reports of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories in Great Britain are a striking illustration of the great demand 
for part-time employment on the women’s side as it exists today in 
most of the economically more developed countries. 

Who are the women so keenly in search of part-time employment 
and what are the reasons prompting them to seek it ? 

There seems to be ample evidence that today a large proportion of 
the women going out to work are women having family responsibilities, 
either as married women or as heads of families. The number of these 
women has been constantly increasing over the last decades in a great 
number of countries. In the United Kingdom the proportion of married 
women at work more than doubled between 1931 and 1951, an increase 
of nearly 1,750,000, and in the majority of industries 40 to 50 per 
cent. of the women employed are married. In the United States more 
than one-half of the working women in 1952 were married, against 
little more than one-third in 1940. The number of widowed, divorced 
and separated women gainfully employed has also risen considerably, 
notably in the Federal Republic of Germany as a consequence of 
the Second World War (representing one-fourth of all gainfully occupied 
women in 1950) and in the United States where their number showed 
an increase between 1940 and 1950 from about 2 million to nearly 
3 million. Many of these women are mothers of dependent children. 
Statistics available for the United States show that of almost 19 million 
women in the labour force in April 1952 more than 5,250,000—about 
three out of ten—were mothers of children under 18 years of age. 

Economic necessity seems to be the principal reason why women 
with family responsibilities take up paid employment. In the majority 
of cases their employment is needed to bring the family income, whether 
derived from the husband’s paid employment or from such payments 
as widows’ benefits or pension benefits to which the woman is entitled 
herself, up to a subsistence level, a need which has become especially 
urgent because of the rising cost of living in recent years. Such facts 
have been revealed by certain studies undertaken, for instance, in the 
United States.* 

“ There does, however, not appear to be a real need for studies of 
this kind ; everyone is aware that most mothers of families who go out 
to work do so from economic necessity. ... There are many cases where 
the mother must have gainful employment to prevent the family income 
from falling below the minimum subsistence level.” This at least was a 
statement of the Swiss expert, one of the members of the I.L.O. Cor- 
respondence Committee on Women’s Work consulted in connection with 
the inquiry mentioned above. 


1 See Earl E. Muntz, op. cit. 
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Naturally, the major oem for all these married women and 
mothers of families compelled to take up paid employment is how to 
combine the tremendous responsibilities of the home, children and outside 
jobs. As a rule they will have to add to their working hours in the office, 
shop or factory a heavy load of extra hours devoted to the care of the 
children, shopping, cooking, washing, mending and all the other house- 
hold chores. In France a sample survey covering wives and mothers 
with outside jobs in towns with over 5,000 inhabitants carried out in 
1947 showed that the hours of work of these women, housework time 
and hours worked outside the home taken together, reached the impres- 
sive level of more than 80 hours a week, regardless of the number of 
children. 

Under such circumstances and unless social measures are taken to 
ease the load of these women it is obvious that their health and efficiency 
as housewives, mothers and workers must suffer. Their output and 
regularity at work will be impaired and as a result their prospects for 

ual opportunities with their male colleagues will be jeopardised. In 
dition they will hardly be able to give all the necessary care and 
attention to their families and especially to their children, that is to 
those for whose sake they are taking on the extra burden of paid work. 

Social security measures have already been provided to varying 
degrees in different countries. There are, for instance, the family allow- 
ance schemes which, by increasing the family budget, relieve some of 
the economic pressure on the family which compels women to work 
outside the home. There are also social services designed to lift some of 
the household burden from the women’s shoulders, such as créches and 
kindergartens, organised supervision of children outside school hours 
and during the holidays, canteens and other feeding facilities near the 
workplace, school meals, arrangements for domestic help in emergencies, 
community laundries, mending centres and special shopping arrange- 
ments. 

There is no doubt that such services are highly desirable, provided 
certain safeguarding conditions are fulfilled. However, a study under- 
taken by the I.L.O. on child care facilities for women workers ! reveals 
that, according to the statistics, there is a considerably unsatisfied 
demand for such services, and another study made by the Office of 
facilities for women workers with home responsibilities * comes to the 
conclusion that if taken together, and if their scope is greatly widened, 
such services may usefully contribute to a solution of the problem ; 
but singly these services, especially on their present scale, can have 
only limited effect. 

All this explains the great demand on the women’s side for part- 
time employment, i.e. a sytem of shorter hours of work, facilitating the 
combination of paid work with the fulfilment of household duties. 

But economic need is not the only reason why women seek outside 
work. Some may wish to increase the standard of living of the family, 
or to cover the cost of improved education for the Aiarea, family 
vacations or other special expenses. There is also the desire of the 
modern woman for independence and the development of her personality 
through work outside the home, or for an escape from the monotony 


1“ Child Care Facilities for Women Workers”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXII, No. 5, Nov. 1950, pp. 389-406. 

2 “Facilities for Women Workers with Home Responsibilities”, in ibid., Vol. LXIII, 
No. 3, Mar. 1951, pp. 287-301. 
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and seclusion of household work. Again, the housewife who has pre- 
viously worked for a living may voluntarily do part-time work to keep 
up the skills and abilities she will need if she has occasion to take up 
full-time employment again. 


The Availability of Part-Time Employment 
The Present Position. 


At present, sporadic part-time employment of women exists in most 
of the economically developed countries. Such employment is most 
pre oy in the Scandinavian countries, the United Kingdom, Canada 
and the United States. In the United Kingdom, for example, the num- 
ber of women employed part time, that is less than 30 hours a week, was 
evaluated in 1954 at at least 1 million. In the United States in 1953, 
of all women in the labour force, 16 per cent. or about 3 million worked 
part time, i.e. for less than 35 hours a week. In Canada 11.86 per cent. 
of the total female labour force worked less than 35 hours a week in 
1956 and in Sweden 8 to 10 per cent. of the women employed in industry 
and 7 to 8 per cent. of those employed in the public service are working 
part time. 

The great majority of the women part-time workers in these coun- 
tries were employed in the non-industrial sector : in the United States, 
official census figures for 1951 show that part-time work was predo- 
minant in private domestic work, where 98 per cent. of the part-time 
workers were women. The retail trades also employed part-time 
saleswomen in large proportions (almost 40 per cent. of the women 
sales personnel were part-time workers). In the service industries such 
as restaurants and beauty shops 25 per cent. of all the women employed 
were part-time workers. In the United Kingdom, according to figures 
compiled by the Minister of Labour and published in January 1955, 
147,300 women employed in the distributive trades (about 13 per cent. 
of the total) worked part time. The corresponding figures for other 
t of non-industrial work were, according to census res for 1951: 

,200 (35 per cent.) in non-resident domestic service ; 110,700 (96 
cent.) in catering, hotels, etc. ; 13,100 (13 per cent.) in laundries ; 39,500 
(12 per cent.) in education services (one-third of these were teachers) ; 
46,600 (11 per cent.) in the medical and dental services, including 
nursing. 

The hours worked by these women vary greatly. In the United 
States the most common length of work for a wide range of occupations 
was 20 hours a week (usually four hours for five days) ; hospitals and 
some retail stores prefer three full eight-hour days. Part-time jobs for 
clerical workers, librarians, editors, teachers, etc., usually fit into short 
work days, whereas for social workers and nurses several full days a 
week have been found more practicable. 

While in the non-industrial sector part-time employment of women 
appears to have become a relatively widespread and permanent habit, 
especially in the United States, it is as yet little used for production 
se in industry except in the United Kingdom and, to some extent, 

weden. 

In the United Kingdom in 1951 one-third of the total number of 
women part-time workers were employed in the industrial sector. 
In January 1955, 52,400 or 9 per cent. of all women employed in the 
textile industry were working part time ; 66,300 or 17 per cent. in the 
food, drink and tobacco industries ; 48,200 or 11 per cent. in the engin- 
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eering, shipbuilding and electrical goods industries ; 34,400 or 7.5 per 
cent. in the clothing industry ; 26,600 or 14.9 per cent. in certain metal 

oods industries ; 16,200 or 11 per cent. in chemicals and allied trades. 

he main types of short shifts worked in these industries were (a) a 
morning or afternoon shift of four to five hours, usually with a ten- 
minute pause in the middle, within the normal working day ; () a short 
day shift from about 9 or 10 a.m. to 4 or 5 p.m. usually with an hour’s 
break for lunch; and (c) an evening shift from about 5.30 p.m. to 
9.30 p.m., the latter two systems being the most popular with the women 
workers. In Sweden 8 to io per cent. of the women employed in industry 
(mainly in textiles and clothing) are working part time. 


Further Extension of Part-time Employment. 


Endeavours to extend part-time employment to production work 
in industry meet as a rule with a very strong opposition from the 
employers’ side because of the organisational difficulties of integrating 
part-time workers into the work schedule of the full-time workers 
and the increased administrative, insurance and supervisory cost 
entailed. Therefore, although part-time employment in industry is 
technically possible and some favourable opinions as to its results have 
been expressed by certain employers in the United Kingdom, it would 
seem that only considerable pressure from economic factors, such as 
emergency manpower shortages, would induce employers to resort to 
this type of a The availability of part-time employment in 
industry will therefore largely depend in a given country on the situation 
existing on the employment market. Pha wens in the United 
Kingdom may serve as an example. While during the war women 

-time workers were needed in war plants and the lower priority 
industries from which labour had been transferred to other occupations 
essential to the war effort and their numbers were therefore as high as 
900,000 in 1944, this number had fallen to 620,000 in December 1948, 
to rise again with the manpower shortage prevailing in recent years to 
reach at least the figure of 1 million in 1954. 

On the whole it must, however, be borne in mind that employment 
in industrial production work is by nature full-time employment. 
Industry in general, it has been stated, “ wants a full working day of 
seven or eight hours starting at 7.30 or 8 a.m. so that machines can be 
kept running and the hours fit in with the general organisation of the 
establishment, supervision, transport arrangements and so on ”.? 

As regards non-industrial employment the situation is different. In 
this sector part-time work is indeed organised mostly for jobs which do 
not require or cannot be filled by full-time workers and which therefore, 
independently of the labour market situation, need to be filled by part- 
time workers, i.e. for types of employment which by their nature offer 

rmanent part-time work. This is the case in occupations where it 
is necessary to help the full-time staff at rush hours or to replace them 
during meal times, half-days off, etc., e.g. saleswomen in retail stores, 
waitresses in restaurants and the like ; in occupations where the work 
must be done regularly outside normal working hours, e.g. cleaning in 
offices and factories; in institutions regularly operating extended 
hours and requiring relief schedules, e.g. theatres and hospitals ; in 
organisations regularly working a short-time schedule, as for example 


1 Dame Mary Smieton : “ Problems of Women’s Employment in Great Britain,” in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954, p. 51. 
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certain social welfare agencies ; where the employer for financial reasons 
can afford to give only part-time work, in small commercial concerns 
or professional offices for clerical or accountancy services and private 
homes for domestic service ; and where there is a quasi-permanent 
shortage of trained personnel in professions like teaching and nursing. 

An interesting example of government policy to increase part-time 
employment in the last-mentioned category of work is furnished by the 
United Kingdom. In that country the shortage of nurses and midwives 
became so acute in the post-war period that in 1947 a national scheme 
was launched by the Ministries of Health and Labour to encourage 
part-time employment of women in these professions, with the result 
that the number of part-time nurses and midwives rose from 5,000 in 
1946 to 17,600 by the end of 1947, In the same country a National 
Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older Men and Women in 
its second report submitted in 1955 expressed the hope that more 
opportunities would be made for part-time employment, particularly in 

erical occupations and the distributive trades, nursing and teaching. 

The expansion of part-time employment in the non-industrial sector 
of the national economy would also seem to be favoured by the gradual 
but persistent shift from the goods-producing sector to the service- 
producing sector in certain countries, a change which opens up increasin, 
opportunities for the employment of women in general. In the Unit 
States the number of women employed in clerical and kindred work 
increased from 1940 to 1950 by 80.7 per cent. and the number of sales 
workers by 70.2 per cent. 

It would seem therefore that possibilities for a permanent extension 
of part-time employment exist in the economically advanced countries 
owing to the ever-increasing diversification of distributive and service 
trades and of social services of all kinds typical of the modern state. 

Demographic reasons have also been advanced to stress the need 
for increasing the nation’s labour force by offering part-time oan 14 
ment to women who would not be available as full-time workers. In 
the United Kingdom, for instance, the National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men and Women stated in its first report 
published in 1953 that by 1962 the population between the ages of 20 
and 40 is expected to be about 7 per cent. less than in 1952, while the 
age-group between 50 and 60 is expected to increase by about 17 per 
cent. Therefore the opinion has been expressed that if the country is to 
maintain its labour force at anything like its present level it is possible that 
part-time work will have to become far more general than it is today.' 


1 Doubts have, however, been expressed as to the possibility of increasing the labour 
force by offering part-time employment to women. There might be actually a fall in the 
over-all labour force if large numbers of women switched from full-time to part-time 
work, Certain inquiries undertaken in a limited field in France and Sweden seem to confirm 
this apprehension. Examples of this very limited scope could, however, not be con- 
sidered conclusive. It is indeed more than doubtful that many of the present full-time 
workers with home responsibilities will be able and willing to accept the considerable 
reduction of their earnings connected with the transfer to part-time employment. From 
the United Kingdom it has been reported that, although there may have been in certain 
firms a slight tendency for full-timers to ask for a transfer to part-time jobs, this does not 
seem to have occurred in general; on the contrary, in some textile firms women have 
returned to work part time and having become used to the work again have transferred 
to full-time work. It should be remembered, too, that as a long-term effect part-time 
employment of women will lead to an increase in the number of women full-time workers 
because women who, thanks to part-time employment during a period of their life when 
family responsibilities are heaviest, have been able to keep up their working skills may again 
apply for full-time employment once their children are at school or have grown up, and 
they have more time at their disposal. 
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Mention should also be made, in connection with the possible future 
development of part-time employment, of the general trend towards 
a reduction of hours of work as a result of various factors, especially 
the current tempo of technological development. In the United States 
in particular a significant doclion has been noted since 1947 in the 
length of the standard work week, especially in trade and service 
industries where great numbers of women are employed. On the whole 
the working timetable in that country seems to approximate more and 
more to the seven-hour day and the five-day ay a schedule which 
coincides closely with the number of hours the children spend in school 
and therefore facilitates the employment of women with children of 
school age.! 

Eventually this development may lead to the ultimate disappearance 
of the problem of part-time employment of women, although it is not 
yet possible to say when it will have spread sufficiently to benefit all the 
women concerned. 


Disadvantages of Part-Time Employment for the Woman Worker 


Women employed on a part-time basis, especially in industry, will 
constitute a marginal labour force—one of the very last reserves of 
manpower to be drawn into the employment market when all other 
reserves (including full-time women workers) have been exhausted—and 
one that will be dismissed before all other workers, men or women, once 
there is a surplus of manpower. 

While in the non-industrial occupations—clerical work, sales, 
personal services, and technical and professional activities such as 
teaching, nursing and social work—the skills women use on part-time 
jobs are largely the same as on full-time work, the situation is different 
in industry where it would seem that part-time jobs are to be found 
mainly in the lowest-paid, unskilled, simple, repetitive types of work, 
the more highly skilled jobs calling as a rule for a continuity of atten- 
dance that only a full-time worker can give. Opportunities for promo- 
tion and further training will therefore be very small for the woman 

-time worker in industry. 

In addition part-time workers, in both the industrial and non- 
industrial sectors, are often placed at a disadvantage as regards wages 
and employment conditions. In the United States, part-time workers 
are often not granted paid holidays or sick leave. As a rule the oppor- 
tunities for wage increases for length of service are less favourable than 
for the full-time worker. Under certain social security schemes part- 
time workers are not eligible for benefits: certain categories of part- 
time workers may, for instance, be excluded from the scope of some 
social insurance schemes that make coverage dependent upon the dura- 
tion of work or the amount of wages in a prescribed period. 

There are other disadvantages inherent in part-time employment. 
Certain expenses—for transportation, clothes, meals away from home 
and so on—may be the same or even higher for the part-time worker 
than for the -time worker, although the earnings of the former are 
less. A woman wanting to engage in part-time employment will have 
to take account of such disadvantages. 


1 On this subject see “ Trade Union Conference on Shorter Hours of Work in the 
United States ”, in this issue. 
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Attitude of Trade Unions and Women's Organisations 


The attitude of workers’ organisations towards part-time employment 
differs according to the jobs. Those jobs, mainly in the non-industrial 
sector, which by their nature cannot be filled by full-time workers will 
cause little competition between full and part-time workers, whereas 
jobs in industrial production work are under normal conditions filled b 
full-time workers, and part-time work may threaten their livelihood. 
The opposition of full-time workers and trade unions is indeed based 
mainly on the fear of unfair competition, as part-time workers as a rule 
do not depend entirely on their earnings and therefore are apt to accept 
the less favourable working conditions often connected with part-time 
employment. It is apprehended that especially in times of unemploy- 
ment this “ unfair competition ” of the part-time worker may result 
in a reduction of employment possibilities for the full-time workers. 

In general, therefore, trade unions insist on certain safeguards in 
connection with part-time employment. This was clearly expressed by 
the replies from trade unions received by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in the course of his inquiry on part-time employment 
referred to above. According to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.), the first and most important of the 
safeguards is the assurance that full employment will be maintained by 
appropriate economic policies. While conditions of full employment 

revail, the trade unions are prepared to participate in investigations 
into the need for encouraging employment of part-time workers, parti- 
culcrly women ; but they reserve the right to revise their attitude in 
the light of economic conditions and in particular in the light of changes 
in the level of employment. Certain trade union organisations affiliated 
to the I.C.F.T.U. Lage also stated that the introduction of part-time job 
schedules should be preceded by consultation with trade union represen- 
tatives and should be conditional on its acceptance by the trade union 
organisations concerned. Furthermore, trade unions will insist that 
wages and other conditions of employment of part-time workers should 
be governed by collective agreements and that in no case should inferior 
wages and other inferior conditions of employment apply to part-time 
workers ; they should also be protected by social security legislation 
and be entitled to the benefits provided therein. 

From the point of view of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (I.F.C.T.U.), the system of part-time employment is a 
valuable means of supplementing the family income without too great 
a disturbance of the family life, but certain safeguards must be provided 
and in no case should part-time employment constitute a menace to the 
working and employment conditions of full-time workers. 

As a matter of fact it was mainly the women’s organisations which, 
in their testimony, expressed apprehension lest -time employment 
should lead to the creation of a special body of women workers of a 
lower type constituting a threat to the application of the principle of 
equal pay and to the status of the female labour force as a whole. 

According to a statement made in 1956 to the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women by the Open Door International 
for the Economic Emancipation of the Woman Worker, “...it may be 
anticipated that women’s work would once more be regarded as merely 
temporary labour, as amateur, as a means of obtaining ‘ pin-money ’ or 
as a supplement towards housekeeping expenses and, therefore, as not 
being worth remuneration equal to that of the male worker, which is 
woman's due as an independent citizen earning her own living ”. 
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The Swedish affiliate of the International Council of Women also 
stated in 1953 to the Commission that “ even if part-time work is not 
enerally adopted with the purpose of producing a separate law for 
emale working power, there are certain risks that evolution might go 
in that direction. The fact that an employer when engaging women 
workers has to take into consideration a future transition to part-time 
work is the reason that the women are not given the same qualified tasks 
that they might otherwise have got. The female working power will 
thus be considered as less useful, which might affect their conditions 
of employment and wages and react upon their possibilities of promo- 
tion.” On. the other hand, the International Alliance of Women ex- 
pressed itself in favour of the expansion of part-time employment, pro- 
vided that the system is not confined to women alone. At its Seventeenth 
Congress held in Colombo in 1955 the Alliance adopted a resolution 
recommending to the I.L.O. that “ part-time work should become an 
essential part of the organisation of labour, its purpose being to allow 
women and men workers to avail themselves of that opportunity under 
fair conditions whenever they deemed it compatible with their health, 
strength or special circumstances ”. 


PoLIcIES RECOMMENDED FOR THE ORGANISATION OF PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 


The experts’ consideration of the various aspects of part-tinne work 
for women at their meeting in November 1956, on the basis of the report 
summarised above, led them to make the following eight recommenda- 


tions : 


1, Part-time women workers, i.e. women carrying out work regularly 
for part of a day or part of a week which is substantially less than the 
normal hours of work and which is voluntary on the part of the worker 
and the employer, should be considered as having a status equal to that 
enjoyed by women workers in full-time employment and by their work- 


ing contemporaries, be they men or women. 


2. When there is a demand for part-time work, vocational guidance 
and employment services in collaboration with workers’ and employers’ 
organisations, as well as the government in respect of public under- 

ings and the civil service, should investigate the possibilities for part- 
time employment and make the results available to the persons looking 
for such employment. 


3, Such investigation should direct the attention of both employers 
and job seekers primarily towards the manifold non-industrial occupa- 
tions which by their nature allow of the employment of part-time 
workers, such as commerce, including work in the retail trade and service 
industries (hotels, restaurants, etc.), domestic service, certain professions 
(teaching, nursing, etc.), work in state and community welfare services, 
etc. 


4. Part-time employment, though less frequently found in industrial 
sarong “8 work, may be sought by women in such work and may 

ome indispensable in times of full employment and shortage of 
manpower because of the needs of the national economy. In these cases 
organisation of part-time schedules should be recommended. 


5. In no case should inferior wage rates and other inferior conditions 
of employment apply to part-time workers ; they should be entitled to 
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equality with full-time workers with regard to the length of holidays 
with pay, sick leave, maternity leave, etc. Taking into account their 
actual wages, they should also receive social security benefits subject 
to the national provisions concerning such benefits. 


6. Whenever possible, the conditions under which part-time employ- 
ment operates should be fixed in consultation with trade unions and 
works’ councils and/or by collective agreements. 


7. In order to increase suitable job opportunities for part-time 
women workers, the possibilities should be investigated of providing 
adequate vocational training and retraining, especially for those women 
who enter the labour market at a later age for the first time or after a 
prolonged interruption of gainful employment. 


8. Provisions for social services already recommended for full-time 
women workers such as day care services for the children of working 
mothers, school meals, canteens, home aid services, etc. should be made 
available to the fullest possible extent to part-time workers and if 
necessary be adapted to their work schedules. The financing of such 
services should, whenever possible, be in accordance with the I.L.O. 
Recommendations on this matter.’ 


1 The Maternity Protection Recommendation, 1952, calls for the establishment of 
facilities for nursing or day care for working mothers and the Equal Remuneration Recom- 
mendation, 1951, urges the provision of adequate social services for women, particularly 
those with home responsibilities, as a means of lightening the task of these women, increasing 
their working efficiency and thus facilitating the application of the principle of equal pay. 
Both Recommendations provide that the cost of these facilities and services should be 
borne by the community or by social security systems, or, as provided by the Equal Re- 
muneration Recommendation, by industrial welfare funds financed by payments made in 
respect of workers without regard to sex so as not to jeopardise the employment oppor- 
tunities of the women concerned, 


Trade Union Conference on Shorter 
Hours of Work in the United States 


An article appeared in the last issue of the International Labour 
Review analysing the recent developments in the reduction of hours of work 
in Europe. Many of the sociological and economic arguments in favour 
of the shorter working week are even more cogent in the United States, and the 
following article reviews from the trade union point of view the progress 
already accomplished, the economic aspects relevant to the United States 
and the forms which increased leisure is likely to take in a highly developed 
economy. 


On 11 September 1956 a one-day conference was organised by the 
Department of Research of the recently amalgamated American Federa- 
tion of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations to discuss 
various aspects of the question of further reductions in standard hours 
of work. The discussion was based on papers prepared for the conference 
by members of the A.F.L.-C.I.0. Research Department and the research 
department officers of two affiliated unions. The papers put forward 
some suggestions for consideration in future action on the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0.’s declared policy of bargaining for shorter hours *#, and examined 
the economic, social and human factors involved. Against the back- 
ground of the history of the reduction in normal hours of work to 40 a 
week and less, the papers dealt with the possibilities of further reductions 
in relation to the apparent economic trends in the United States and the 
possible ways of achieving shorter hours. The following is a summary 
of the discussion papers presented to the conference. 


THE History OF ORGANISED LABOUR’s DRIVE FOR SHORTER Hours 
oF Work 


The history of labour’s drive for shorter hours of work in the United 
States, which has gone on for more than a century, had its beginning 
in the ten-hour day demands of the 1830s. In the following years labour 
was groping for effective forms of organisation and common philosophies, 
and the movement towards shorter hours tended to ebb and flow, 
depending upon the demand and supply of labour, the workers’ bar- 
gaining strength and the ups and downs of employment and economic 
conditions in industry. 

By the 1860s, attention began to focus on an eight-hour day without 
any loss of wages. Efforts to obtain eight-hour legislation in Congress 


1 Vol. LX XV, No. 5, May 1957, pp. 468-478. 
2 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XV, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1956, p. 306. 


* Paper presented by George Brooks, Research Director of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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and in state legislatures were unsuccessful. As the result of the general 
strike of 1 May 1886, only about 15,000 workers gained an eight-hour 
day without loss of pay. But an important event of this year was the 
formation of the American Federation of Labor (A.F.L.) with a policy 
of “ practical business unionism ”. Its first practical action was to give 
financial support to strong affiliated unions to agitate for the eight- 
hour day. ere were important gains and the movement gathered 
momentum, hastening the development of centralised, strong, united 
unionism. The more permanent advances were mainly in craft unions— 
building, printing and similar trades—rather than in mass-production 
industries where the problems of mass unemployment arose from time 
to time, but the successes of the many well-organised craft unions in 
gaining a 44-hour or 40-hour week influenced the trend towards shorter 
hours in other industries. 

By the 1930s many manufacturing industries’ unions also began to 
be well organised. In 1938 the passage by Congress of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act fixed the 40-hour standard in Federal Law. This standard 
did not limit the number of hours to be worked but required the pay- 
ment of penalty rates for hours worked in excess of 40 per week. 


Old and New Motives in the Drive for Shorter Hours of Work 


Throughout the history of the movement for shorter hours of work 
the same motives constantly recur, even in changing economic and 
social conditions. In the first place there is the desire for more leisure 
for self-improvement and family life, a desire that was echoed in the 
early nineteenth century by social reformers anxious to raise the status 
and welfare of the working man. Secondly, there is the desire to achieve 
job security, coupled with the desire to reduce recurrent mass unemploy- 
ment in industry, by sharing the available work among the largest 
=p number of workers by means of a reduction in the number of 

ours each man works. 

Each of these reasons is still put forward by many workers, but in 
recent decades other reasons for seeking a reduction in hours of work 
have emerged in place of or in addition to the traditional ones. One 
of the new objectives is increased income by means of a reduction in the 
standard work week but without actual change in the number of hours 
worked, i.e. by lowering the point at which overtime rates become 
payable, so that a larger proportion of the hours worked are at higher 
rates of pay. 

This represents a preference for increased income instead of an 
increase in leisure. The choice between the two became possible because 
of a change in the practical operation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The Act’s intention, in 1938, was to deter the working of long hours by 
requiring the payment of penalty rates for hours worked in excess 
of 40 a week, but it has not finally had this effect for two reasons. Firstly, 
during the Second World War, the pressure on labour resources together 
with the use of “ cost-plus” contracts in war industries resulted in 
workers’ claims for overtime rates (premiums for overtime work) being 
easily granted ; secondly, the introduction of technological improvements 
in many cases actually reduced labour costs, especially in relation to 
selling prices. Premium rates lost their effect as deterrents to overtime 
work, 

The workers’ attitudes also changed. Wartime experience and the 
course of collective bargaining have combined to change the whole 
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conception of overtime rates from being a penalty on the employer to 
being a privilege for the worker. In all industries and at all levels there 
has been a sustained effort to increase premium rates, not as a means 
of preventing longer hours of work but with the idea of increasing income 
during pecepere times. Particular evidence of this is found in cases 
where the standard week has been reduced below 40 hours. For example, 
in a number of paper mills in Wisconsin a 36-hour standard week has 
been established for some years but a 42-hour working week has been 
maintained, the reduction in standard hours thus providing a greater 
number of premium rate hours. There are similar cases in other indus- 
tries. Many union officials, both local and national, have stated that 
there have been numerous and persistent grievances over the sharing 
of overtime work. However, if economic conditions changed for the 
worse and unemployment appeared, the reduced standard would, no 
doubt, ree reduce the actual hours worked and provide a way of 
sharing the available work among members of a union. 

Another workers’ objective which has developed in recent decades 
is a “ new kind of leisure ” through a reduction of hours of work in the 
form of paid public holidays and paid annual vacations—another 
variety of shorter hours without loss of pay. The granting of this kind 
of benefit began in 1940 in mass-production industry, and the practice 
has spread. Increases in the number of paid public holidays and the 
length of annual vacations continue to be a feature of union demands at 
each re-negotiation of their contracts. It is hard to put a numerical 
value upon holidays and vacations, but they probably represent a 
shortening of the working year by about 7 per cent. in union-organised 
mass-production industries. This effort to lengthen holidays has 
not been compromised by efforts to convert vacation benefits into 
additional income, as has been done in connection with the overtime 
provisions. 


RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN REDUCING Hours ! 


Although during recent — there has not been any large general 
move towards a reduction of the standard working week below 40 hours, 
important progress has been made towards a shorter working week in 
two industries in particular and in many scattered instances in other 
industries. 

The two industries in which a widespread reduction of hours of 
work has been most remarkable are ladies’ garment making and printing. 
In both industries cases of a standard week of less than 40 hours date 
back to the 1930s, but during recent years the shorter week has been 
negotiated by the respective unions for a considerably greater number 
of the workers in these industries. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union during the 
past three years has secured a 35-hour week for an additional 200,000 
workers. In all, some 97 per cent. of the union’s membership of nearly 
450,000 are now covered ~ agreements providing for a 35-hour week, 
in some cases by a reduction from 40 hours in two stages.” 


1 Paper presented by Seymour Branpwetn, of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Research Depart- 
ment. 

® For references to the 35-hour week standard in the ladies’ garment-making industry 
in the United States see “ Hours of Work in the Clothing Industry ”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX XII, No. 4, Oct. 1955, pp. 303-329. 
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In the printing trade, a standard week of less than 40 hours, first 
introduced in pre-war years, has spread during the last six years to almost 
the whole of the industry throughout the country, the main standards 
being 37% or 361% hours a week and 7% or 7, hours a day. A survey 
made by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics as at 
1 July 1955 showed that 94 ~ cent. of approximately 125,000 union 
printing trades workers in 53 cities were on schedules of less than 
40 hours a week. The campaign for gradual reductions continues and 
some crafts have negotiated a further reduction to 35 hours a week. 
For example, in July 1956 some 25,000 members of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers’ Union were working standard weeks of 35 hours or 
less and several thousands more were due, under the terms of their 
current collective agreements, to go on such standards within the follow- 
ing year. In 1955 the Printing Pressmen and Typographical union 
locals in Minneapolis negotiated a reduction by stages from 37% hours 
to 35 hours in 1957. 

In both the above trades, the reductions in standard hours were 
generally accompanied by increases in wage rates in order to maintain 
at least the same weekly earnings. 

In the following five industries, large numbers of workers are also 
on working weeks shorter than the 40-hour standard— 


(1) Construction : for about 12 per cent. of over 845,000 building 
trades workers in 52 cities the standard working day was seven hours 
in 1955; 

(2) Brewing: an estimated 30,000 plant workers, representing nearly 
50 per cent. of all employees in the industry, are now on a 37%,-hour 
week ; 

(3) Baking and confectionery: a standard week of less than 40 
hours, in some cases down to 35 hours, applies for over 12,000 members 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union ; 


(4) Rubber: in rubber manufacturing in Akron more than 35,000 of 
the workers are on a six-hour day, 36-hour week ? ; 

(5) Newspaper publishing: nearly half of the 198 contracts negotiated 
by the American Newspaper Guild provide a working week of under 

hours for one or more classifications or departments, and about one- 
third of the 28,000 members of the Guild are covered by 35-hour week 
contracts, 


Other industries in which standards below 40 hours a week apply 
for relatively large groups of workers are coal mining, retailing, steve- 
doring (doc mo jewellery, millinery, fur, the fim industry and 
lumber. 

The extent to which work-weeks below 40 hours are in effect was 
indicated in a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
weekly schedules —- in 17 major cities during the latter part of 
1955 and the early part of 1956. Of the 6 million factory and office 
non-supervisory workers in manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries covered by the survey (excluding construction, mining, 
railroads and government establishments), 17 per cent. were on regular 


1 Details of the hours of work provisions applying in this industry in New York City 
in 1952 were published in Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, Nos. 5-6, 1 and 15 Mar. 1953, 
pp. 170-173. 

® The shorter working week in the rubber industry is discussed in greater detail below. 
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schedules of less than 40 hours and in some cases as few as 35 hours 
a week. Such schedules are more common in non-manufacturing than 
in manufacturing, the proportions according to the survey being 18 
per cent. in non-manufacturing and 14 per cent. in manufacturing ; 
they are also more common for office workers than plant workers, the 
proportions being 46 per cent. of the 1,500,000 office workers and 7 
per cent. of the 4,500,000 plant workers covered by the pales | 
Although the figure of 7 per cent. for plant workers is relatively small, 
instances of the shorter week scoitval in all 17 cities. In eight cities 
py proportion exceeded 5 per cent. and in another three it exceeded 

r cent. 

he schedules below 40 hours a week are mainly 374% or 35 hours. 
The survey showed that, in round figures, 51 tay cent. were on a schedule 
of less than ee) hours, 36 per cent. on 37% hours, and 13 per cent. 
on more than 37% but less than 40 hours. 

Apart from the office workers covered by the survey referred to 
above, the municipal, administrative and clerical employees in 32 per 
cent. of the 1,062 cities having populations of over 10,000 are subject to 
schedules of under 40 hours a week down to 35 hours or less. In 43 
per cent. of the cities the standard working week is 40 hours. 


Factors Influencing Unions in Their Drive for Shorter Hours 


The most significant single factor influencing the unions has been 
the desire to minimise unemployment when it threatens as a result 
of either economic or technological developments. On the other hand, 
where an industry or company with a 40-hour week has provided 
year-round full employment, the unions’ attention has been directed 
almost entirely towards gaining wage increases and welfare benefit 
improvements. It seems clear, then, that the employment problem 
will continue to influence strongly the unions’ efforts to obtain reduc- 
tions in hours. With some unions, a desire to match shorter working 
weeks achieved elsewhere continues to be a significant influence, but 
two other arguments to justify their efforts for reduction in hours are 
being emphasised in some cases. One is that, regardless of the immediate 
employment position, some of the benefits of improved productivity 
should be shared with workers in the form of increased leisure. The other 
is that, from the long-range point of view, it may be more practical to 
seek a reduction in hours in prosperous times, when it may go hand in 
hand with the maintenance of the weekly pay, than to resort to shorter 
hours only in periods of unemployment. 


Probable Future Bargaining Trends 


Progress towards working weeks shorter than 40 hours may probably 
be achieved most readily in industries having substantial technological 
innovations together with prosperous business conditions, but in which 
there is also an actual or threatened decline in employment, and in 
industries employing a large proportion of women. Reductions in hours 
will probably be in gradual stages of two-and-a-half hours or less at a 
time, rather than in a single massive reduction, in order to reach a goal 
of 35 or 32 hours a week. The reason for this is that the accom i 
adjustment to maintain weekly wages is relatively smaller and is there- 
fore more within the negotiating reach of the unions. Similarly, an in- 
crease in actual wages at the same time as a reduction in hours becomes 
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more practicable. Some unions may have to compromise temporarily on 
overtime pay practices by accepting during the transitional period 
“ straight time ” pay for hours worked above the new shorter week up 
to a total of 40 hours. The increasing number of cases of shorter hours 
and the increasing recognition that such standards are no longer unattain- 
able should make future negotiations easier. 


WoRKER ATTITUDES TOWARDS SHORTER Hours ! 


This paper examines the question of hours as it affects one industry 
in particular—the rubber industry, which has had 20 years’ experience 
of a six-hour day standard. A six-hour day was first introduced in one 
rubber company in 1931 as a measure to retain staff during the depres- 
sion period. In 1935 an attempt was made to reintroduce the eight- 
hour day, but this was resisted by the United Rubber Workers’ Union 
and the shorter day was preserved and accepted by other rubber com- 
panies. During the Second World War the unions and the companies 
agreed to go on an eight-hour day, and after the war only some of the 
companies returned to the six-hour day. Since 1946 the number of six- 
hour day establishments has declined, and today about 30,000 of a total 
of 215,000 rubber workers are on this standard. 


Workers’ Attitudes Towards the Six-hour Day 


The six-hour day means a six-day, 36-hour week, with Saturday, the 
sixth day, worked at normal wage rates. In the plants which reverted 
to a six-hour day in 1946, many workers welcomed the shortened work 
day—some of them feared employment cuts in peacetime conditions 
and many had had enough of the long working hours of the wartime 
years. Some of them, however, found that the standards of living 
poe with 48-hour week earnings could not be maintained with 

6-hour week earnings, and they turned to a second job, full-time or 
aan for supplementary income. Since 1946 many more workers 
avour an eight-hour day, but thousands of others adhere to the principle 
of a six-hour day and a six-day week for the whole industry. 

The attitudes of various groups which favour the six-hour day may 
be summarised as follows. Older employees, many of whom have 
advanced to higher paid jobs, feel that six hours of work a day, particu- 
larly six hours of the newly accelerated work on the “ incentive-pay ” 
system, are enough. Many in this group would like a six-hour day and 
a five-day week. Union policy adherents hold that shorter hours should 
be a primary goal of labour despite the problems, which they recognise, 
of the present six-hour work day. Women workers welcome the six- 
hour day, as it enables them both to hold a job and maintain a house- 
hold. The married women also like the second income in the family. 
Second-job workers, too, take the view that income from two jobs gives 
a higher standard of living while at the same time they retain the job 
security and fringe and welfare benefits provided in their union contracts. 
Workers with low seniority, on the other hand, realise that an eight- 
hour day could mean employment cutbacks, from which they would 
be the first to suffer. 

Finally, there is the attraction of the timing of the four-shift system 


1 Paper presented by Woodrow L. GinsBpurG and Ralph BerGmann of the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. 
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which holds various workers to the six-hour day ; the first shift starts 
at 6 a.m., the second at 12 noon, the third at 6 p.m. and the fourth 
at 12 midnight, whereas an eight-hour day would mean for some workers 
shifts that cut across afternoons and evenings. 


Some Problems Arising from Shorter Hours 


The chief problem which the six-hour day in the rubber industry 
has created is the prevalence of dual employment. The second job is 
frequently at low rates of pay ye we time and in establishments where 
union organisation is usually difficult. Second-job workers also have 
less time and interest for their own union ; they already have secured 
the higher wages which otherwise it would be the union’s job to win for 
them. Dual employment also affects other workers since two jobs per 
worker means fewer employment opportunities for people in search of 
work, particularly new entrants into employment. 

Other problems have arisen. Absenteeism has proved to be higher 
when a six-hour shift is in effect. Flexibility in production scheduling 
is reduced under a six-day week because Saerdege are regular work 
days and extra output therefore requires Sunday work which is payable 
at double-time rates, whereas the five-day week permits a company to 
increase production with Saturday work which is at time-and-a-half 
rates. Unions have negotiation problems because the six-hour day is 
not in effect throughout the rubber industry. For example, e rates 
have historically been higher in those plants which are currently on a 
six-hour day, and to eliminate these differentials substantially larger 
= increases would need to be negotiated for selected plants. In 


tion varying work schedules in the industry mean that ogy pay 


for Saturday work as such cannot be negotiated for six- 


our plants 
where Saturday is part of the regular work schedule. 


Evaluation of the United Rubber Workers’ Experience 


The rubber workers’ experience has centred on a six-hour day and a 
six-day week, whereas current conceptions of shorter working weeks 
are generally about 36 hours worked on five days or less. However, 
the experience in the rubber industry may provide some valuable pointers 
in planning shorter hours. Firstly, the prevalence of second-job em- 
ployment under six-hour day standards shows that all workers do not 
automatically increase their recreational activities as a result of shorter 
hours. This may be due to lack of education in the utilisation of newly 
won leisure time, but the desire for higher living standards persists 
and shorter hours may accentuate the dual job tendency ; second jobs 
under an eight-hour y are rare. Secondly, it is found that the two 
important groups which favour shorter hours are women, as house- 
keepers and supplement income earners, and older workers. Various 
other fecteee:— the work-sharing principle, personal and family habits, 
individual status, etc.—influence workers’ attitudes, but these factors 
are relatively less important. Finally, the unions have encountered 
thorny negotiating problems, and in order to surmount them the United 
Rubber Workers have recently adopted an interim policy of seeking the 
return to the eight-hour day so that uniformity of both hours and wage 
rates might be achieved, and then a concentrated drive initiated for 
uniformly shorter hours throughout the industry. 
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WuicH Way TO GREATER LEISURE ? ! 


The activities and the gains of organised labour have influenced the 
American economy by stimulating managerial efficiency and by providing 
a wider market for goods. They have also had important effects on the 
American social scene, and this is particularly true of the collective bar- 
gaining decisions which have reflected the desire of workers for more 
eisure time. This desire has been achieved first through successive 
reductions in the working week and then, once a 40-hour week was 

nerally adopted, through paid vacations and paid public holidays. 

p to 1920, the benefits to workers of increasing productivity had been 
divided about equally between higher income and greater leisure. 
Between 1920 an 1950, the choice appears to have been about 60 per 
cent. for income and 40 per cent. for leisure—not a surprising develop- 
ment once hours were low enough to satisfy the requirements of health 
and safety. 

Assuming that there is general acceptance of the view that at least 
some of the Setare benefits of increased productivity should be translated 
into increased leisure, in what form should this increased leisure be taken? 
To take the case of workers who are currently on a five-day 40-hour 
working week and have about eight paid public holidays and paid 
vacations of up to three weeks after ten or more years 0 service, the 
possible proposals which could be advanced by their unions are : 


(1) A Reduction in the Standard Hours Per Day. 


The traditional method of reducing daily hours of work while 
retaining a five-day week would cause little hardship for most employers 


(except in continuous process work, since neither a seven-hour nor a 
seven-and-a-half-hour day easily fit in with round-the-clock operations). 
For workers, the added leisure would be a very real advantage in both 
their family and their social life, and for society a benefit could result 
through a greater staggering of working hours which would help to 
solve urban traffic problems. The disadvantage of the method is that 
it might lead to more workers holding two jobs. 


(2) A Reduction in Days Per Week. 


The prospect of three-day weekends is appealing, but a regular 
four-day week raises various problems. Such a sharp reduction in hours 
worked (from 40 to 32) would require a 25 per cent. increase in hourly 
wage rates to maintain “ take-home ” pay at its present level. A more 
gradual move to a four-day week by first introducing a four-and-a-half- 
day week might be acceptable to employers and workers, since a reduction 
to 36 hours would require only an 11.1 per cent. wage rate increase. 
However, a half-day of work often proves unsatisfactory both to the 
workers, who may spend a disproportionate amount of travel time for a 
short period of work, and to employers, in that productivity may be 
less because proportionately more time is spent on starting and closing, 
and because a half-day can lead to increased absenteeism. Another 
way of introducing a four-day week is to adopt a nine-hour working 
day, but this means additional fatigue and late arrival home. 


(3) Occasional Three-day Weekends. 


The problems associated with a regular four-day working week 
would be less acute with an occasional four-day week. This proposal 


1 Paper presented by Peter Henze, of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Research Department. 
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might be regarded as a method of obtaining additional holidays with 
pay. The longer weekends might be granted once a month or the 
might be spaced irregularly at times that could be determined eac 
04 through collective bargaining between employers and workers. 
n fact, collective bargaining has already been moving in this direction ; 
for example, some paid public holidays have been extended to include 
the day preceding or following the holiday. The occasional three-day 
= as a method of increasing leisure, has the advantage of flexi- 
ity. 


(4) Longer Annual Vacations. 


Longer vacations of three and four weeks have been an important 
pees development in American life. Should they be extended to 
our weeks for all workers, with six weeks for long-service employees ? 
Modern travel facilities and diminishing travel costs vastly expand the 
uses to which this form of increased leisure could be put, and make it 
attractive to workers. Alternatively, longer vacations might be taken 
in two periods, a Christmas vacation and a summer one, a practice that 
should not disrupt business operations to any great extent. 

A ible alternative to longer annual vacations is a system of 
periodic extended leave with pay. A system which might provide a 
year’s leave at the age of, say, 50 would allow a worker to realise some 
of his ambitions at an age when he is more physically capable of doing so 
than he is after retirement. It has been estimated that a year’s leave 
would be equivalent to a reduction of nearly one hour in the workin 
week over a worker’s life in employment. The cost to industry woul 
not be great and might be more than repaid in terms of increased job 
satisfaction. Another possibility might be to combine longer vacations 
and periodic long leave. For example, a worker might be entitled to 
six weeks’ holiday a year but could accumulate credits for weeks not 
taken in order to take a long leave at a later time. 

Of these various means of acquiring increased leisure, labour need 
not, and probably will not, choose one particular method only ; advances 
can be made along each line at roughly the same time. Nor need labour 
as a whole move in one direction ; different groups of workers will have 
different priorities. 


Economic ASPECTS OF SHORTER Hours ! 


Despite the emphasis in collective bargaining during the past 16 years 
on continuing wage increases and on economic and social security, 
increased leisure has remained a leading trade union objective. However, 
during the past generation the social and economic environment in 
which the trade unions live has changed. With the eight-hour day and 
40-hour week for the majority of workers, the old evils of fatigue, ill- 
health and lack of family and social life have been eliminated from most 
types of employment, and the fear of mass unemployment is less pro- 
nounced. Previous reductions in hours did not have the dire consequen- 
ces predicted by employers ; the economy continued to expand and the 
reduction in working hours contributed to that expansion. Especially 
in recent years, union drives for improved working conditions and 
benefits have prodded the economy to improve operating efficiency, 


1 Paper presented by Nat Go_prinGER of the A.F.L.-C.I.0. Research Department. 
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and union achievements have hel to provide a widening consumer 
base for continued growth. Under current conditions, the economic 
factors involved in the reduction of working hours have taken on 
increased importance. 


Greater Output—Increased Leisure 


Today, further reductions in hours of work must be considered in 
the context of an economy whose output per man-hour is rising rapidly. 
Despite the depression of the 1930s, with working hours cut back 
considerably and 10-15 million workers unemployed, the total volume 
of national output during this period was no smaller than in the 1920s. 
In 1939, the average non-governmental employee produced over one- 
fifth more goods and services in one hour of work than in 1929 ; in 1955, 
he produced about 165 per cent. more than in 1910. Taking an over-all 
view of the past, man-hour output in the non-governmental part of the 
economy has increased at an average annual rate of some 2 to 2% per 
cent., but in recent years the average annual rate of increase is nearly 
4 per cent., and in manufacturing industries the rate of increase has been 
even greater. The recent trend, rather than the long-run trend, is directly 
relevant to current considerations about wages and hours. 

Had working hours not been reduced substantially (by means of 
shorter working weeks, paid holidays and vacations) during a period 
of rapidly rising man-hour output, the nation’s production in 1955 could 
have been greater, if there had been customers to buy the increased 
output. A significant portion of production and consumption in 1955 
was related to leisure—travel, holidays, sports, hobbies, entertainment, 
culture, etc. 


The Current Economic Framework 


The future outlook is that vast strides will be made in productive 
efficiency through automation and the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Long-run estimates of increasing productivity tend to understate the 
recent more rapid increases in man-hour output resulting from improved 
education, high levels of employment, new technology and the rise in 
business outlays for new plant and equipment, Output per unit of capital 
investment (in equipment, plant and automation) is also increasing. 

The changes in technology and increases in productivity may create 
employment difficulties if consumption and productive capacity are 
out of balance. In this case, pressures for further reductions in hours 
of work would undoubtedly develop. But apart from this, gradual 
reductions in working hours during generally prosperous periods would 
tend to assist in the social and economic adjustments to radical techno- 
logical changes, and would help to maintain the generally prosperous 
conditions. The economic framework for further reductions in working 
hours exists, but unions, government and management must determine 
how much emphasis should be placed on increasing leisure, the particular 
areas in which the first steps should be taken and the methods by which 
working hours should be reduced. 


Effects of Reduced Hours on the National Economy 


The most probable effect—and one in which the trade unions are 
directly interested—is that a reduction in standard working hours 
would tend to minimise labour displacements during a period of rapid 
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technological change and rising productivity and during Dm of 
inadequate demand for the growing volume of goods and services. 
Reduced standard hours, without an accompanying reduction in workers’ 
purchasing power, are a means of adjusting the national economy to 
such changed conditions. 

Some assert that a reduction in working hours would cause a 
decline in total output or a substantial decline in the rate of increase in 
national production. Although this has happened in the past, it is 
impossible to make precise predictions on this score. Some critics 
consider that the reduction of working hours in the coming years will 
create labour shortages and could be disastrous. But in the next few 
years the effects of the rising birth rate since 1939 will bring an increasing 
number of young people into the labour markets. With reduced hours 
of work, it is likely that there will be a growing participation of women 
and of older workers in the labour force. In addition, some workers 
would undoubtedly attempt to obtain a second job if such jobs were 
available. 

A further reduction in working hours may bring additional changes 
in living standards and habits. With these changes there well may be 
enhanced demands for existing products and for new goods and services. 
Shorter working hours in the past have been accompanied by continued 
economic growth, and there is no reason to believe that economic growth 
will be arrested by further progress in this direction. 


Stabilising Employment Opportunities 


Economy-wide reductions in standard working hours have not been 
the way in which reduced hours have been achieved. They have been 
coheed over a period of time through the accumulated effects of re- 
ductions in individual establishments, companies, areas or industries. 
Stabilisation of employment opportunities will undoubtedly continue 
to be an important objective in demands for reductions in hours, and 
each union will make its own decisions on the basis of the economic 
conditions in the industry within its jurisdiction, and of its own bargain- 
ing strength ; included in such considerations are technological changes, 
employment and sales and market possibilities in each industry. At 
present the industries in which employment difficulties have arisen, 
despite rising output, are those where technological changes have been 
rapid in recent years—certain manufacturing industries (e.g. textiles), 
mining and railroads. Future employment difficulties may arise in 
clerical and trade occupations where new technological changes are 
now taking place. In several branches of activity thee is stationary 
or declining demand, as well as technological changes, with resulting 
reductions in employment. 

A decrease in working hours is not a cure-all solution for these 
pon ee eage difficulties, but would tend to minimise them. In declining 
industries the profit position of the companies would usually make it 
more difficult to obtain shorter hours than in industries where the 
employment difficulties are largely due to technological changes. How- 
ever, the further compression of standard auiien Youn will not neces- 
sarily take place first in industries whose employment difficulties are 
greatest. It will depend, as well, on the policy decisions of each union, its 
strength in the industry, the financial abilities of the companies and on 
legislative support for revision of federal and state laws. 
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Cost of Reducing Hours 


Whatever form the further reduction in standard working hours 
may take (three-day weekends, shorter daily hours, increased holidays), 
it will involve increases in hourly wage rates in order to maintain take- 
home pay. The costs to the employer will differ from one type of employ- 
ment to another, depending upon the prevailing wage rates, fringe 
benefits and other factors. According to a rough estimate based on an 
average hourly wage of $2.00, a reduction from 40 to 38 hours a week 
would require an increase of 11 cents in the hourly wage, a reduction to 
35 hours an increase of 29 cents, and to 30 hours an increase of 67 cents. 
The magnitude of these costs indicates that reductions will probably 
be gradual in most industries. Some of the increased production costs 
would probably be offset by reductions in overhead costs, and also by 
— output per man-hour of work as a result of a reduction in working 

ours. 

Some of the problems of unions as a result of a reduction in hours 
of work will be how to meet their responsibility towards employers in 
the matter of costs, how to arrange shift work schedules with a reduced 
work-week, and how to protect workers from possible losses in connection 
with provisions based on the number of hours worked (fringe benefit 
provisions). In addition, the prevalent desire to work overtime to secure 
extra income may have to be discouraged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Three Lectures on Co-operation ' 


All those who play a leading role in the co-operative movement will 
be interested to read the text of the three lectures recently delivered by 
Professor Paul Lambert of the University of Liége on a number of co- 
operation problems of the first importance. 

It is indeed fortunate for the Belgian co-operative movement that 
an economist of the calibre of Professor Lambert, a proponent of the 
quantitative theory of money and a disciple of J. M. Keynes, should 
have interested himself in a number of problems that have been brought 
to the fore by the very growth of the co-operative movement in the 
Western world. 

In the first of these lectures, entitled “ Trade Unionism, Co-operation 
and Present-Day Social Problems”, given in Antwerp in July 1955 to 
mark International Co-operative Day, Professor Lambert deals with the 
present relationship between co-operatives and their staff, of which he 
says (page 9) : “ At the level of the undertaking the co-operative system 
does not automatically merge the interests of the consumers with those 
of the producer.” Having acknowledged this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, he advocates what he considers to be the ideal pattern of organi- 
sation. This, as he sees it, would include (a) staff union delegates on 
the management boards of co-operatives ; (b) a staff union council, a 
staff union spokesman and a joint body (representing simultaneously 
the organised employees and the managers of the co-operative) which 
would be a kind of co-operative counterpart to the works committee ; 
(c) the performance of certain tasks by co-operative work teams set 
up among the staff. 

It is curious to note that the example Professor Lambert holds up to 
the co-operative movement is the “ Bilateral Declaration on Productiv- 
ity ” made jointly some time ago (1954) by Belgian trade union delegates 
and employers’ representatives, since, as he says, the principles con- 
tained in this declaration “are particularly easy of application when 
transposed to the co-operative plane” (page 20). 

Professor Lambert stresses the need of strengthening the bonds 
uniting co-operation and trade unionism in the very interests of eco- 


1 Paul LamBert : Syndicalisme, coopération et problémes sociaux d’aujourd’hui (Brussels, 
Les Propagateurs de la Coopération). 30 pp. La doctrine coopérative. Nouvel examen de son 
histoire. Problémes récents et perspectives. Lecture given in Paris on 4 March 1956. Preface 
by Marcel Brot, President of the Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation 
and of the International Co-operative Alliance (Paris, Fédération nationale des coopératives 
de consommation). 36 pp. Coopération, démocratie économique et planification. Report to 
= 30th Co-operative Congress, Brussels (Société générale coopérative, September 1956). 

pp. 
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nomic democracy ; the latter, he concedes, is an ideal which is difficult to 
achieve. Though himself a Socialist, the author admits that a change 
in the system of ownership is not enough to cure all ills. But the Soviet 
experiment, which he cannot bring himself to condemn en bloc, leads 
him to say that : “ It is possible to expropriate the capitalists and yet 
create an economic and social system in which new forms of exploitation 
and new misuses of power occur” (pages 27-28). 

“ Co-operative Doctrine” is the title of the second lecture by Paul 
Lambert which he delivered in Paris in 1956 to the French National 
Federation of Consumer Co-operative Societies. 

Going back to the origins of co-operation the author identifies three 
trends in the history of the movement. The first is the doctrine giving 
pride of place to the consumer, bound up with the notion of “ revolution 
through evolution ”, the champions of which were Holyoake, Beatrice 
Potter-Webb and Charles Gide. This first school of thought was joined 
by that of the Socialists opposed to state socialism, headed by Emile 

andervelde. The third trend is that of the advocates of a “ co-operative 
way to socialism”, who believe with Bernard Lavergne that co-opera- 
tion is pre-eminently a system of economic democracy. 

It is this concept of economic democracy that Paul Lambert has taken 
as a starting point for his analysis of the three major problems which, 
according to him, the peoples of our time have to solve: economic 
democracy, the approaches to a new, Socialist order in society, and 
planning. 

Here the author again takes up the relations between the consumers, 
organised in co-operatives, and their workers and employees, organised 
in trade unions. It is common knowledge that both sides have long 
encountered difficulties in attempting to conciliate their respective 
interests. 

According to Paul Lambert the gradual extension of the co-operative 
sector is bound to come about, and while he deprecates haphazard 
expansion, he suggests that the co-operative movement “can claim 
the extension of the public sector as a success for the movement itself, 
provided that such extension takes the form of the establishment of 
public enterprises with a large degree of autonomy applying, wherever 

ssible, the principles of co-operative administration” (page 19). 

his extension of the public sector leads him to ask himself whether 
“it will be possible to conciliate the need for planning with the need 
to maintain the broadest possible area of individual freedom and free- 
dom of enterprise” (page 20). 

The author confines himself to stating the problem and to indicating 
the essential elements in any solution, without himself putting a solution 
forward. One could hardly disagree with his statement that “ planning 
must supplement, shape and co-ordinate activities as a whole, in order 
to ensure that at every stage of technical development at once the best 
and the fullest use is made of available resources” (page 22). But 
surely such a definition of planning applies also to free enterprise, even 
to the big capitalist undertakings ? It follows from these statements 
that as regards both planning and productivity, the same fundamental 
principles apply equally to the co-operative and to the private sector of 
economy. 

It is on these same principles and problems that Professor Lambert 
again centres his attention in the third lecture entitled “ Co-operation, 
Economic Democracy and Planning ”, given in September 1956 to the 
Thirtieth Co-operative Congress in Brussels. 
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In this lecture Paul Lambert goes back to the traditional principles 
of co-operation : the “ dividend” (distribution of the trading surplus 
proportionately to purchases), democracy (“one man—one vote” 
throughout, for all members), the “ open door ” sa ore of long 
standing allowing newcomers to enjoy to the full the advantages of co- 
operation resulting from their long accumulated efforts), and the _ 
ration for a completely transformed economic and social system and a 
higher code of ethics. 

After analysing these concepts the author comes to the conclusion 
that the truly fundamental principle of co-operation is that of economic 
democracy. His disquisitions on this theme are perhaps some of the most 
outstanding features in a series of lectures that abounds in thought- 
provoking ideas. 

Faithfully carrying on the work of that other great theorist of co- 
operation, Louis de Brouckére, Paul Lambert inherits the sg tage | 
anti-state-control tradition so dear to the Belgians. It is this whi 
leads him to say that “co-operation between independent farmers is 

thaps a better economic solution than nationalisation of the land ” 
ee 7). In spite of such opinions, which hardly betoken Socialist 
orthodoxy, the author regards himself as an advocate of the “ co-operative 
way to socialism”. For he believes in the progressive extension of the 
public sector ; but this belief does not prevent him from considering that 
exploitation or abuse of authority may still persist in the public sector 
of economy. On the contrary, a nationalised economy directed by a 

litical dictatorship will, he argues, bring new and possibly more serious 
orms of exploitation and abuse of authority in its train. He comes close 
to saying that co-operation is preferable to nationalisation but here again 
only if the co-operatives are genuine ones, and their members practise 
complete democracy. To sum up, there can be no question for Paul 
Lambert of socialism outside of co-operation, and for him co-operation 
is genuine only when it is fully democratic. 

Leaders of the co-operative movement will find in these lectures a 
powerful stimulus to their thinking. They will do well to match their 

ctical experience i the theoretic considerations of Professor 

bert who, it is to be hoped, after exercising his talent for analysis 
and synthesis on the evolution of the co-operative movement in Europe, 
will turn his attention to co-operation in the underdeveloped countries, 
especially in Asia, where there is a great future for the co-operative 
—e in the poorer countries by reason of the very lack of capital 
itself. 

It would be a good thing if Paul Lambert’s considerations were 
embodied in a more systematic survey. Such a study would be extremely 
valuable and would take its rightful place beside the publications of 
Webb, Gide, de Brouckére, Lavergne and Fauquet that have provided 
doctrinal nourishment for generations of co-operators. 

Jef Rens. 


id 
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Publications of the I.L.0O. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Fortieth Session, 1957. Report III (Part IV) : Information and Reports on 
the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Report of the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommenda- 
<9 8 Sgn ag 19, 22 and 35 of the Constitution). Geneva, 1957. 177 pp. 
$2; 12s. 

The report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations is used by the Committee appointed at each 
session of the Conference to ensure that the various States Members of the 
I.L.O. have fulfilled their constitutional obligations and have taken the 
necessary steps to give effect to the Conventions they have ratified. 

The Committee of Experts, which this year celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary, had before it nearly 4,500 reports, whereas when it met for the first 
time, in 1927, there were only 180 reports to examine. In this connection, 
the Committee stressed the increase in the number of ratifications, from 
229 in 1927 to 1,669 in 1957. 

As regards non-metropolitan territories, the Committee submitted this 
year for the second time an appendix to its report containing an up-to-date 
chart of the application of Conventions in those territories. 

The Committee also presented a table showing the authorities that are 
considered as the “ competent authorities ” by the various States Members. 

Lastly, the Committee made an over-all survey of the position of States 
Members as regards labour inspection and freedom of association, reports 
on which had been called for by the Governing Body under article 19 of 
the Constitution. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


European Coal and Steel Community. 


Obstacles a4 la mobilité des travailleurs et problémes sociaux de réadaptation. 
Foreword by Paul Finer. Etudes et documents, Luxembourg, 1956. 
140 pp. 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


The Chemical Industry in Europe. A a prepared by the Chemical 
Products Committee in October 1956. is, 1956. 211 pp. $2.50; 
14s. ; 700 francs. 


Code of Liberalisation. New edition, brought a date 1 April 1956. 

Paris, 1956. 126 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. ; 200 cs. 

This is a revision of the Code of Liberalisation of Trade adopted by 
the Council of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation in 
August 1950. The revised code incorporates into the text of the original 
code a number of amendments adopted between 1950 and March 1956. 
The aim of the code is to permit freer trade by the gradual elimination 
of quantitative restrictions on imports, which include import quotas and 
discrimination against imports of products from particular countries. 


Europe's Growing Needs of Energy. How Can They Be Met? Paris, 1956. 
120 pp. $1.25; 8s. ; 400 francs. 


This is a a to the O.E.E.C, on Europe’s energy situation by a 
special group of experts. An earlier report was submitted by Mr. Louis 
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Armand, Chairman of the Board of the French Railways.! The experts 
take a much less enthusiastic view of the prospects for atomic energy than 
did Mr. Armand. While admitting the very long-run possibilities for 
atomic energy and urging that it should be developed as rapidly as possible, 
they believe that by 1975 atomic energy will provide only about 8 per cent. 
of total energy in Western Europe. For this reason they suggest that 
“unfortunately the popular enthusiasm aroused by this new form of 
energy and the headline publicity given to developments of relatively small 
importance in this new field have created a false impression of the contri- 
bution that nuclear energy is likely to make to Western Europe’s energy 
needs during the next 20 years and of the extent to which we must continue 
to rely on the existing sources of supply”. In the experts’ view over- 
enthusiasm for atomic energy has reouibad in a lack of concern for coal 
roduction. “ For many years to come conventional forms of energy will 
needed and coal must remain the mainstay of the Western European 
energy economy. We are all agreed that today its future is being seriously 
prejudiced by misconceptions in the public mind as to the part they expect 
nuclear energy to play in the near future. Exaggerated statements about 
nuclear energy have Ted the public to regard coal as out of date and of 
little concern to them. We must therefore draw attention to the adverse 
effects which this over-optimism over the role of nuclear energy in the 
near future is having on recruitment, investment and scientific development 
in the coal industry.” 

The report includes a survey of the sources and uses of energy in Europe 
and an attempt to forecast the — of energy use in 1975. It estimates 
that energy use will rise in Western Europe from the equivalent of 
730 million tons of coal in 1955 to the equivalent of between 1,100 and 
1,300 million tons by 1975. Of these energy requirements about one-third 
would have to be filled by imports by 1975. 

Because of this increase in the use of energy, their conservative view 
on atomic energy and the need to avoid excessive imports of petroleum, 
the experts emphasise the importance of increasing coal production and 
stress the part to be played by mechanisation. They estimate that in 
accordance with current plans the percentage of total investment for energy 
that will be devoted to coal production will decline from 19 per cent. in 
1954 to 9 per cent. for the period 1955-75. In view of Europe's need for 
more coal, the experts believe that this figure is too low. They also suggest 
that coal production might be increased by raising coal prices in order 
to give an incentive to invest for higher output. 

Because of the long period of vocational training in coal mining it is 
necessary to maintain a stable labour force in the industry. “ It is therefore 
necessary to avoid loss of labour, even in bad times. It is much more 
difficult to vary the output of a mine than of a factory and output once 
lost may never be regained. Similarly, it may be necessary to keep high- 
cost pits at work in order that the labour force will be available when new 
pits are opened.” The experts believe that more manpower would be 
attracted to coal mines by policies to ensure steady employment, improve- 
— in working conditions and safety, and the employment of immigrant 
workers. 

The report also surveys other sources of energy. With respect to 
electricity it strongly endorses programmes for the international exchange 
of electric power. The quantity now exchanged between countries amounts 
to only 3 per cent. of total consumption in the interconnected countries. 
But this figure does not indicate the advantages of such exchanges in 
avoiding cuts in energy use and high-cost production at peak levels. 

The report also recommends that possibilities be tested for storage 
of gas in natural underground reservoirs as in the United States. It also 
recommends measures for more efficient use of energy. Much can be saved 
by reducing heat losses from lack of insulation, old and inefficient apparatus 
and open fires. 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 6, Dec. 1956, pp. 604-605. 
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Liberalisation of Europe's Dollar Trade. Paris, 1956. 135 pp. $1.25; 8s. ; 
400 francs. 


This report of the Joint Trade and Intra-European Payments Committee 
of the O.E.E.C, is concerned with relaxing quantitative restrictions on 
imports. The report analyses the measures toward this end adopted by 
member countries since October 1954. It then attempts to appraise the 
effects of liberalisation on the internal economic situation in O.E.E.C. 
countries, 

The report concludes that, while considerable progress has been made 
in trade liberalisation, fewer restrictions on the import of manufactured 

oods were lifted than on that of food and raw materials. The effects of 
iberalisation on imports among member countries was difficult to appraise 
because it coincided with a period of improving business conditions in 
Western Europe. Even without trade liberalisation this rising level of 
economic activity would probably have resulted in some increased intra- 
European trade. 

With respect to future action in this field the report concludes that 
“much remains to be done by member countries to expand their exports 
to North America and encourage investments of American capital in 
Europe. But nonetheless it remains that the United States bears a great 
responsibility because of its economic strength and position as the world’s 
major creditor. The recent measures taken by the United States are 
encouraging but do not remove some of the current uncertainties and 
difficulties which hinder member countries from attaining a sound and 
stable equilibrium of their balance of payments with the dollar area. 
Further measures are therefore desirable in order to assist in the creation 
of firm and lasting foundations for a multilateral system of trade and 
payments free from the restrictions which have hampered the growth of 
world trade.” 


Pan American Union. 


Las inmigraciones en Venezuela. Sus efectos econdmicos y sociales. 
Washington, 1956. ix+113 pp. 


A report by the Pan American Union on an inquiry carried out jointly 
with the Venezuelan Government into the economic and social consequences 
of immigration to the state of Portuguesa, south-west of Caracas. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


BeEerkKov, Robert. The World Health Organization : A Study in Decentralized 

International Administration. Thése présentée a |’Université de Genéve 

ur l’obtention du grade de docteur és sciences politiques. Geneva, 
ibrairie E, Droz, 1957. x+173 pp. 16 Swiss francs. 


The author describes the decentralisation of the W.H.O., tracing the 
history of this development, outlining its problems and attempting to 
evaluate its success. He suggests that because the W.H.O. is so highly 
decentralised, his thesis may prove useful to officials of other international 
organisations in assessing their own administrative structures and procedures, 
as well as to students of political science and public administration. 


FACULTE DE pRoiT, Liége. Annales de la Faculté de droit de Lidge. Liége, 
1956. 211 pp. 100 Belgian francs. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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Fever, Guy. Les aspects juridiques de l'assistance technique dans le cadre 
des Nations Unies et des institutions spécialisées. Foreword by Suzanne 
Bastip. Bibliothéque de droit international sous le patronage de |’Ins- 
titut des hautes études internationales de |’Université de Paris, Vol. II. 
Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1957. xi+ 234 pp. 
2,000 francs. 

The author devotes 230 pages of the book to an analysis of the legal 
bases, organs, procedure and functions of technical assistance. Its economic 
and administrative aspects are dealt with only in so far as they directly 
affect the legal aspect. 

In the part relating to technical assistance as an institution the following 
subjects are dealt with : co-ordination between international organisations 
and co-ordination on the national level, deliberative and administrative 
bodies ensuring the operation of technical assistance, procedure and 
nature of technical assistance requests and programmes, nature of contribu- 
tions and use of funds. 

With respect to the functions of technical assistance, a juridical analysis 
sets out the respective powers and responsibilities of organisations and 

overnments. Finally, the author examines the legal status of the persons 

a rts and fellowship holders) and property (equipment) involved in 

nical assistance. 

The introduction and conclusion to the book point out that the newness 
and growth of technical assistance suggest certain shortcomings and at 
times a certain disorder in the legal arrangements. Up to now it has been 
an essentially functional concept. It expresses a relationship of solidarity 
in the shape of indirect aid, thus differing from other purely economic or 
financial assistance programmes. 

Nevertheless, technical assistance holds within itself the seeds of certain 
interesting legal developments—for instance inasmuch as it exemplifies 
the theory of the International Court of Justice concerning the “ implicit 
powers ” of international organisations. For one thing, the constitution of 
the technical assistance service is based on resolutions adopted by a majority 
vote, this being particularly true of the Expanded Programme. This is a 
novel juridical A Eneeren. as hitherto it required a treaty to set up a new 
international administrative agency. This fact constitutes recognition by 
the States that executive and even quasi-legislative powers subsist in the 
organised international community. 

However, the author admits that a system set up by virtue of resolutions 
can function solely with the assent of governments te upon their initiative. 
The basis for the operation of technical assistance is, in fact, the technical 
assistance agreement between the State concerned and the organisation. 
But this is a confirmation and development of the “ treaty-making power ” 
of organisations, which in this case is exercised by the Executive Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance Board. 


HuMAN RELATIONS AREA FILEs. Afghanistan. Country Survey Series. 
Edited by Donald N. WirBer. New Haven, Connecticut, 1956. xii+ 
501 pp. $8.75. 

Includes contributions from a number of specialists on ethnic, historical, 
religious, political, social and economic aspects of Afghanistan. The work 
deals in particular with the structure of the Government, basic features 
of the economy, the financial system, the organisation of labour, agriculture, 
industry, domestic and foreign trade, public welfare, social organisation 
and education. 


— North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak (British Borneo). Country Survey 
Series. New Haven, Connecticut, 1956. xi+287 pp. 


UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. Amnuaire des organisations 
internationales. Yearbook of International Organizations. Sixth edition, 
1956-57. Brussels, 1957. 1,266 pp. $10; 70s.; 500 Belgian francs ; 
3,500 French francs; 43 Swiss francs; DM 43; 38 florins; 6,000 lire; 
or equivalent. 
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Witson, Patrick oompiie’ by). South Asia. A Selected Bibliography on 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon. New York, American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1957. iii+41 pp. 75 cents. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Axerman, Johan. Structures et cycles économiques. Three volumes. Biblio- 
théque de la Science économique. Translated from Swedish by Mrs. B. 
MarcHAL and Miss G. AuGcot (Swedish title : Ekonomisk teori). Paris, 

universitaires de France. Vol. 1, 1955. Vols. 2 and 3, 1957. 
viii+621 pp. (the three vols.). Vol. 1: 1,200 francs; Vols. 2 and 3: 
960 francs each. 


This important book contains a causal analysis which rests upon the 
premise that a given phenomenon can only be explained in terms of another 
phenomenon which is considered more general. This causal analysis is 
carried out by means of a number of instrumental concepts, foremost 
among which are the “ motive forces” of the economy taken as the main 
general factors of change. These “ motive forces” are mainly the develop- 
ment of technology, the growth of population, the shifting of political 
power, industrial expansion, the change in the relationship between industry 
and agriculture, the development of interest groups (especially trade unions), 
the shift in income distribution, the growth of the credit system and, finally, 
the formation and transformation of motives. At a given moment only 
some of the forces are active factors of change (and are then known as 
“ free”) whilst others (described as “ crystallised”) are integrated in the 

revailing order. The problem of the business cycle is fundamentally and 
intimately linked with the “ free ” forces in their interplay with the “ crystal- 
lised ” forces. This explains the close relation between structure and 
economic activity. There are two types of exogenous impulses capable of 
setting off an upward swing by their action on the free forces; they are 
either the seasonal movements or the “ market factors”, such as a sudden 
dearth of a basic product, or an increase in the production of gold, leading 
to a rise in prices. A downturn would be brought about by another factor : 
increased need of credit and its effect on anticipations. 

On the basis of these premises the author analyses the industrial era 
with respect to four great industrial countries : England, the United States, 
Germany and France. There emerge three fundamental periods : 1815-1850, 
the era of English industrialism ; 1850-1914, characterised by the economic 
expansion of the United States and Germany; 1914-40, marked by the 
sonneeey towards a controlled economy. The analysis is preceded by a vey 
thorough survey of the “ motive forces”. The economic cycle is then dealt 
with as a theoretical problem and its development, taken as 14 cycles from 
1815 to 1937, is examined concretely in the light of a statistical analysis. 
The last chapter is a summary of the results and an attempt to give a syn- 
thesis of the interrelation of long-term and cyclical variations. 


BALANDIER, Georges (compiled by). Le “ Tiers Monde”. Sous-développement 
et développement. Foreword by Alfred Sauvy. Institut national d'études 
démographiques. Travaux et documents, Cahier N°. 27. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1956. 393 pp. 

This work consists of various contributions which approach the problem 
of the underdeveloped countries from three angles—those of the economist, 
the sociologist and the demographer—but it is of course the demographic 
considerations which take first place. The first part of the work, entitled 
“ Survey of the Problem ” is an attempt to appreciate, in the light of history 
and sociology, the current problems arising out of the relations between 
unequally developed societies. The phenomenon of underdevelopment is itself 
analysed in the second part, essentially from the demographic point of view, 
though the economic criteria generally put forward are briefly surveyed. The 
problem of the relationship between population and standard of living as 
well as between the financing of progress and its social cost are dealt with 
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in the third part, which also contains an article on the transformation of 
underdeveloped regions within the framework of a Socialist economy. The 
book ends with an analytical bibliography giving a summary of a number 
of books and articles on economics. 


Ba.pin1, Umberto. Saggi sul problema umano nella economia produttiva. 
Collana di Studi sul Lavoro, a cura dell’Istituto per l’Addestramento 
nell’ Industria e dell’Istituto di Studi sul Lavoro, No, 11. Milan, Franco 
Angeli, 1956. 254 pp. 1,700 lire. 


Bryan, D. A. New Zealand. Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
New Zealand. Overseas Economic Surveys. Published for the Board 
of Trade. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. ix+256 pp. 10s. 


Catvet, Henri. La société frangaise contemporaine. Paris, Fernand Nathan, 
1956. 380 pp. 


CaLvEz, Jean Yves. Revenu national en U.R.S.S. Problémes théoriques et 
description statistique. Paris, Société d’édition d’enseignement supérieur, 
1956. 267 pp. 


CAMARA NACIONAL DE LA INDUSTRIA DE TRANSFORMACION. La industria 
sidertirgica en México (Notas para una planeacién). Vol. Il. By 
Fernando GonzALEz, Manuel SOBERANES, Manuel Marin and Patricio 
G. CaRAVEO. Mexico, 1956. 219 pp. 


CazENEUVE, Jean. Les dieux dansent a Cibola. Le Shalako des Indiens Zunis. 
Collection “ L’Espéce humaine”, Vol. 12. Paris, Gallimard, 1957. 
272 pp. 1,150 francs. 


In this book Jean Cazeneuve, of the French National Scientific Research 
Centre, presents a mainly ethnological study, describing and interpreting 
the Shalaco religious ceremonies of the Zuni Indians of New Mexico, in the 
United States. The first of the three parts contains a survey of the history 
and pre-history of the Zuni Indians, and a geographical sketch of the country 
and its inhabitants. There follows a thorough study of the beliefs, mythology 
and religious life of these peoples. The second part relates to the Shalaco 
ceremony, which in essence is a complex rite of consecration, and the various 
phases of the rite are described. The third and last part is devoted to an 
interpretation of the origins of the cult and its meaning, and surveys its 
component parts as well as the evolution which the beliefs and rituals of the 
ceremony have undergone. In his conclusion the author states his opinion 
that in its D vectors form the Shalaco ceremony is a kind of profession of 
faith, an affirmation of the individuality of the tribe in the face of the 
modern world which tends to submerge it. This would explain the sometimes 
aggressive character of some parts of the ceremony. The author also stresses 
that this feast is an expression of the esthetical tendencies, ambivalent 
feelings and hopes and fears of the Zufis. According to him the evolution 
in the beliefs and ritual is due to constant contact with the white population 
and is one of the aspects in the silent struggle between the desire for 
modernisation and the determination not to break with the past. 

Jean Cazeneuve has written a book of particular interest for students 
of the phenomena of counter-acculturation in the process of changing from 
one culture to another. It shows especially that even when this change is 
sincerely sought by all indigenous populations there is an ardent attempt 
to safeguard traditional cultural values and at the same time to reconcile 
them to the requirements of adaptation to the pattern of modern society. 
Seen in this light the Shalaco of the Zufiis becomes a ritual ceremony 
destined to link the ancestral society with the new. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, United Kingdom. The Making of Ghana. 
Reference Pamphlet, No. 19. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. 
vi+46 pp. 
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Eustis, William. A Primer to the Automatic Office. Contributions by 
Gilbert Dresser, William ALDEN and Franklin Wyman, Jr. Based on 
a report entitled “ The Automatic Office”. Westboro, Massachusetts, 
Automation Management Incorporated, 1956. vi+93 pp. $7.50. 


First Five-Year Plan for Development of the National Economy of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1953-1957. Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1956. 
232 pp. 


KONJUNKTURINSTITUTET, Sweden. Konjunkturldget hdsten 1956. Medde- 
landen fran Konjunkturinstitutet, Serie A: 29. Summary in English. 
Stockholm, 1956. 99 pp. and 52 tables. 3.75 crowns. 


LawRancE, J. C. D. The Iteso. Fifty Years of Change in a Nilo-Hamitic 
Tribe of viggnae. Foreword by Sir Andrew CoHEN. London, Oxford 
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Mason, F. C. Greece. Economic and Commercial Conditions in Greece. 
Overseas Economic Surveys. Published for the Board of Trade. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office. 1956. viiit+95 pp. 4s. 6d. 


This is one of the few available outlines of the structure of the Greek 
economy. Since 1944, in this author’s view, the economy of Greece has gone 
through four sae : 1944-47, post-war rehabilitation ; 1947-53, the period 
of civil disturbances and extensive aid from the United States; 1953 until 
October 1955, the Papagos Government and economic stabilisation ; and 
from the death of Papagos until the present day. During this last period 
the Greek balance-of-payments position has improved, although this has 
been accompanied by strong inflationary pressures. 

Because of limited resources, unemployment and underemployment 
are serious problems in Greece. It is estimated that about 1 million workers 
are unemployed or underemployed. This problem is complicated by 
substantial seasonal unemployment in the tobacco and food-processing 
industries. There are serious obstacles in the way of developing industry 
sufficiently to overcome unemployment. More than half of the Greek labour 
force is in agriculture. Industry in Greece has been handicapped by limited 
domestic markets, internal transportation difficulties, lack of fuel and high 
costs of production. Textiles comprise about 30 per cent. of Greek industrial 
output. Other important industries are chemicals, food, and tobacco 
products. 

Of special interest are the chapters on capital projects and on labour and 
social conditions. As Greece has no coal or oil, special emphasis in capital 
projects has been given to developing hydro-electric resources. By 1963-64 
it is estimated that power production capacity will rise to about 700,000 kW 
from 345,000 kW for 1955-56. It is also expected to save on costs of energy 
by the construction of an oil refinery at Aspropyrgos. 

As there is a shortage of fertile land in Greece, development plans empha- 
sise land reclamation and irrigation. Among the projects in this field are 
the Evros Valley flood control project, undertaken jointly with Turkey, and 
a scheme for the reclamation of 225,000 acres in the valley of the River 
Nestos in Southern Thrace. 

Other capital projects in Greece include the construction of a 
beet sugar plants, fertiliser factories and hotels and the rebuilding of housing 
destroyed in the earthquakes of 1953 and 1954. 

In the author’s view, labour legislation is advanced in Greece and com- 
pares favourably with that of most industrialised countries. The application 
of the legislation is, however, sometimes a complicated process, and it is 
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considered that a simplification of a ees might be desirable. Social 
legislation includes minimum stan of health and safety, a minimum 
employment age of 14, in general a 48-hour week, holidays with pay, and 
payment of indemnities to dismissed workers. Most wage-earning and 
salaried workers are covered by compulsory social security. There is no 
statutory protection for homeworkers. 


Menpuukos, JI. Wecmaa namuaemxa — namuaemxa mupa. Moscow, locno- 
auTusaatT, 1956. 56 pp. 0.60 rouble. 
The sixth five-year plan—the “Five-Year Plan for Peace”, by 

D. Melnikov. 

Menon, V. K. R. Higher Productivity in India. Simla, Government of India 
Press, 1956. 11 pp. 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE, Division FoR Economic AFFAIRS, Finland. Economic 

Survey, 1956. Supplement to the Budget Proposal for 1957 submitted 

the Government to Parliament. Helsinki, 1956. 116 pp. Also in 
Finnish and Swedish, 


Nott-Bower, Sir Guy, and WALKERDINE, R. H. (edited by). The National 
Coal Board. The First Ten Years. A Review of the First Decade of the 
Nationalised Coal Mining Industry in Great Britain. London, The Colliery 
Guardian Company Limited, 1956. 118 pp. 21s. 

An outline of the developments of the coal-mining industry in Great 
Britain during the ten years since the industry was nationalised. As said in 
the foreword, “ now that this great industrial adventure is well past the 
experimental stage it seems desirable that a record of the peepere and 
of the manner in which it was carried out should be prepared while knowledge 
of these remains fresh in human memory ”. This has been achieved through 
including in the publication articles written by people who have played 
a part in re-shaping the industry. The topics include “ The Purpose of 
Nationalisation ” by The Rt. Hon. Emanuel Shinwell, P.C., M.P.; “ The Past 
and the Future ” % James Bowman, C.B.E., J.P.; “ The Renaissance of 
Management ” by Sir Andrew Bryan, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.E., and range 
through a number of technical subjects to ‘““ Human Relations and Welfare ” 
by W. H. Sales and “ The Place of Trade Unions in a Nationalised Industry ” 
by W. E. Jones. 


OFFICE BELGE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. Un stage 
d’ouvriers belges aux Etats-Unis. Documents d’information, No. 3, Série 1. 
Brussels, 1956. 32 pp. 30 Belgian francs. 

A factual report on a survey carried out among a group of young Belgian 
workers who left their country between January 1952 and October 1953 to 
live and work in the United States for a 12-month period under the Work 
Study Training Programme of the United States Foreign Operations Admi- 
nistration. The information received from 37 of the Ba trainees in replies 
to a series of set questions and og Mang course of personal interviews 
provides material for three chapters. e first describes the occupational 
and social background of the trainees, their adaptation to the American 
scene, and the of undertakings in which they were placed. The second 
chapter deals with the trainees’ observations on various aspects of their work 
abroad : the equipment in the undertakings in which they worked, their 
induction training, their wages, their relations with other workers and with 
foremen, supervisors and management, and trade unionism. The last chapter 
analyses very briefly the results of the experiment and the trainees’ reinte- 
gration on their return to Belgium. 


Tludoma—Hoeaa Bupma. Joxaad npasumeascmea napody Bupmaxckozo Cow3a 
0 nepcnexmusHol npoepamme KOHOMUYECKO2Z0 U pazéeumuA. 
Moscow, MHOCTpaHHoOu 1956. 134 pp. 9.10 roubles. 
A Russian translation of Pyidawtha, the New Burma. A Report from the 

Government to the Pecple of the Union of Burma on Our Long-term Programme 

for Economic and Social Development. (London, 1954.) 
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RicutTeR, Gerhard. Grundfragen der Arbeitsproduktivitat und ihrer Messung. 
Diskussionsbeitrage zu Wirtschaftsfragen, No. 26. Berlin, Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft, 1956. 112 pp. DM 3.40. 


RIEDMATTEN, L. de. Le probléme social a travers l'histoire. Second edition. 
Foreword by J. Fourasti&. Versailles, Editions de l’Observateur, 1957. 
464 pp. 1, francs, 

This is a second edition of a volume which first appeared over ten years 
ago and which attempts to give a history of the development of social 
problems and the means of solving them over the ages. However—and this 
is no doubt inevitable—the book, which ranges from the Babylonian Empire 
to the latest events in the United States and the U.S.S.R.., is likely to prove 
in some degree unsatisfying to some readers, for while it gives reasonably 
full treatment to the successive stages of development, no very clear picture 
emerges from the sections dealing with other countries and with inter- 
national movements. The author recognises this in his introduction and 
provides those who are interested in more detailed information with a 
number of references to other studies, listed under each chapter. Even so, 
in many cases—for example, the sections dealing with the growth of trade 
unionism in Italy, the northern countries, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, etc.—there is either no bibliography at all or merely 
references to a handful of French sources, which may be admirable in 
themselves but ought to be supplemented by some sources from the countries 
concerned. One cannot but admire the author's intention and industry in 
compiling such a study, which contains a wealth of interesting information, 
particularly about the less-known earlier ages. But he somehow fails to 
achieve that cohesion which alone would justify such a grandiose project. 


SINGER, Jean. Le concours des techniciens et hommes de l'art publics et privés 
aux travaux des collectivités locales. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Paris, Editions du Moniteur des travaux publics, 1956. 239 pp. 800 francs. 


S6LDNER, Horst. Grundfragen der Arbeitsbkonomik, Vol. 5 in the series 
“ Fragen der Arbeits6konomik”. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1956. 
231 pp. DM 9. 


STASSART, Joseph. Malthus et la population. Collection scientifique de la 
Faculté de droit de l'Université de Liége, No. 6. Foreword by Paul 
LAMBERT. Liége, Faculté de droit, 1957. 342 pp. 

This is an attempt to interpret the Malthusian theory of population and to 
anal the work of Malthus’s forerunners. The last of the three parts of 
this k is devoted to an attempt to check the Malthusian theories against 
facts. The author’s conclusions are that for nearly half of the world’s popu- 
lation the famous law, which has been and still is the subject of so much 
controversy, still applies. 


VARAIN, Heinz Josef. Freie Gewerkschaften, Sozialdemokratie und Staat. 
Die Politik der Generalkommission unter der Fiihrung Carl Legiens 
(1890-1920). Herausgegeben von der Kommission fiir Geschichte des 
Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. Diisseldorf, Droste- 
Verlag, 1956. 206 pp. 


Voict, Hans-Gerhard. Die soziale Lage der Seeleute in der Handelsschiffahrt — 
ein internationaler Vergleich. Ein Vergleich der sozialen Situation der 
Seeleute in den Handelsflotten Deutschlands, Frankreichs, Grossbritan- 
niens, Norwegens und der USA nach dem Stand vom Jahre 1955. Ham- 
burg, Schiffahrts-Verlag “ Hansa”, C. Schroedter & Co., 1956. 99 pp. 
DM 10.80. 


WuyteE, William H. The Organization Man. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1956. 429 pp. 


In the United States, much attention has been paid to the economic and 
itical consequences of “ big organisation ’—the concentration of power in 
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large corporations, for example, or the political power of civil service bureau- 
cracies or the emergence of managerial hierarchies—and relatively less 
attention has been paid to the tremendous impact of organisation life on the 
individuals within it. The collision which has taken place between organisa- 
tion and the individual has led, according to the author of this book, to a 
major shift in American ideology, not yet fully recognised but none the less 
| and evident. The shift has been away from individualism towards collec- 
tive conformism ; and gradually a new “ social ethic ” has come into being : 
today, man’s fealty is to his organisation, rather than to the community at 
large ; it is assumed that the ends of organisation and morality coincide ; 
and it is the organisation, gua organisation, that determines his thoughts 
and acts and his whole pattern of behaviour at work and at home. 

This book traces the origins of this social ethic and then draws a composite 
picture of the “ organisation man” in college and in his later life in the 
organisation, exploring the way in which this group life influences him. 
While the man employed by a corporation is used most frequently to illus- 
trate the pattern, the author stresses the universality of the ethic and its 
acceptance and consequences in all walks of life, including the academic 
field, where people now tend to herd together in team projects. 

It should be emphasised that the book is not intended to deride or to 
censure the co-operative concept and to plead for a return to rugged indi- 
vidualism of the old type. In it the author suggests the need for balance, for 
an attempt to correct what he considers an overemphasis on organisational 
conformity and an underemphasis on individuality within the highly 
organised life that is necessary in an era of technology and centralisation. 
Man must resist the deification of organisation and the blind yielding to its 
oe ; otherwise he will be oars in an increasingly artificial and 

ollow brotherhood and society will lose the spark of human initiative and 
culture essential to light the way towards civilisation. 

Organisation men are ttatnait to the job in universities that are becoming 
increasingly dominated by business. In recent years the universities and the 
corporations have become moulded together to the point where it is difficult 
to say where one leaves off and the other begins. The products of the uni- 
versity incline to conservatism and bureaucracy ; they are little interested in 
the “ whats”, “ whys” and “ wherefores”, much more interested in the 
“hows”, The aim at this level, as indeed at all the lower echelons of educa- 
tion, is to create the “ well-rounded ” (and necessarily dull) type able to get 
along with other “ well-rounded ” (and necessarily dull) types in all things. 

Once he moves into the organisation life, whether of the corporation or in 
another sphere, the individual is incessantly exposed to powerful (however 
velvety) pressures towards conformity, which mould him into the pattern 
of the typical organisation man—a man absorbed in his work to the exclusion 
of almost everything else ; a man with all the edges rubbed off; a man 
neither too dominant nor too weak, neither too brilliant nor too stupid, 
but always an extrovert, ready to do “ what everybody else wants” and 
thoroughly “ easy to get along with ”. Scientific and academic life both dis- 

lay the same general characteristics—group conformity at the expense of 
independent and original research and accompanied by team thought and 
foundation-sponso: mass projects. Here again, the moulding effect is 
paramount. 

At home, the erganiantios implants its imprint just as effectively. The 
organisation man’s life in suburbia is sketched in some detail. It is noted 
that there is a high degree of mobility among organisation men and their 
families but a strong communality of values, outlook, conversation, faces and 
everything else. “ icipation ” being the keynote, group life develops a 
tyranny of its own and private life hardly exists. 

The author concludes that the organisation men are not only directed by 
the organisation life but are also consciously articulating a philosophy to 
justify their values. His charge against the social ethic governing the 

haviour of the organisation man is that it is not suited to the needs of 
modern man precisely because it emphasises those things that least need 
emphasis at the expense of those that do. In his view the organisation ethic 
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rationalises what exists ; it is less than mature (in the sense that it teaches 
how to get along regardless of why and to what end) and therefore engenders 
immaturity ; it is an abdication of responsibility (because the organisation 
becomes the arbiter of all things in all fields) ; and it is both static and self- 
destructive (the quest for “ normalcy” and “ adjustment to normalcy ” is 
one of the great breeders of neuroses in modern industrial society). 

wie is no solution to the inevitable conflicts between the individual and 

and no simple means of restoring a healthier balance between indi- 

> ism and mass conformity. Ultimately the widest and most useful 
channel for change will be education ; but education can play its part — 
when educational values themselves no longer emphasise “ social adjustment 
to the detriment of solid learning. 


WittHorr, Josef. Der kalkulatorische Verfahrensvergleich, insbesondere die 
Wirtschaftlichkeitsrechnung. REFA-Buch, Vol. 5. Munich, Carl Hanser 
Verlag, 1956. 181 pp. DM 17.80. 


ZINKIN, Maurice. Development for Free Asia. Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 
Essential Books Inc., 1956. viii+263 pp. $4.50. 


Statistics. 


MINISTRY FOR Socrat AFFAIRS, POPULATION CENSUS OFFICE, Sudan. 
First Interim Report. Khartoum, 1956. 52 pp. 


— First Population Census of Sudan 1955/56. Supplement to Interim 

Reports. Khartoum, 1956. 37 pp. 

The results of the first population census for Sudan, which was under- 
taken in 1955-56 by the Ministry for Social Affairs, will be presented in eight 
interim reports, each containing 15 basic tables of statistics for the 11 or 
12 census areas available at the time of its going to press. The first interim 
report was published at the end of last together with a supplement 
intended to give a brief Fay ty si of the ome Bana, to the census and the 
methods used, to amplify the interim report tables and to state certain rules 
and definitions used. When the analysis of the collected information has 
been finished for all census areas and the eight interim reports have been 
presented, a more comprehensive final report will be issu 

The main reasons for undertaking the population census in the Sudan on a 
sampling basis as opposed to a full count were the vastness of the country 
and the relatively limited communications, in combination with the shortage 
of qualified personnel at all levels and in particular of persons available to act 
as enumerators outside the towns. To make these problems tractable samp- 
ling methods were used to obtain population estimates of all rural census 
areas. Exceptionally, all large towns—i.e. the 68 towns with an assumed 
population of over 5,000—were fully and separately enumerated. 

Sudan covers an area of just under one million square miles or 2,500,000 
square kilometres. It is divided into nine provinces, each subdivided into 
roughly five districts. Each district has for census purposes been divided into 
between one and four census areas, there being 94 census areas in all. Owing 
to different climatic conditions in various parts of the country and to the 
nomadic habits of a great number of the population it was quite impossible 
to hold the enumeration in all census areas simultaneously. Therefore the 
enumeration of the whole country was spread over one year from July 1955 
until July 1956. (Attached to the supplement is a schedule showing the 
different census areas and the dates for their enumeration.) 

To avoid the danger that people might be counted twice or missed 
altogether, people were recorded according to their permanent place of resi- 
dence. This, however, raised the difficulty of defining the term “ permanent 
resident ” in a univocal way 

Besides the problems ps aa mentioned, a great many conditions typical 
of the Sudan made the population census somewhat intricate. For instance, 
the multiplicity of languages often made it necessary to use interpreters ; 
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the questionnaire was printed in five different languages, but there are more 
than a hundred languages in use in the peg Another problem was raised 
by the customs prevalent in many parts of the country, particularly in the 
North, where convention based on religious beliefs and social tradition does 
not allow a male enumerator to enter the household and talk to the women 
and children. As it is often considered unlucky for parents to disclose all 
their children and as some husbands were inclined to “ forget ” one or more 
of their wives there was a danger of undercounting the population. 

Until this first population census was undertaken population estimates 
had been either sheer guesses to which percentage additions, also guessed, 
were made each year, or the result of multiplying some kind of existing list, 
such as lists of tax- or rate-payers, by a more or less guessed multiplier. The 
need for a population census in the country, as a necessary step in the process 
of development, was therefore a pressing one. 


Bonogapckuii, JI. M. Cmamucmuxka npomouuaennocmu. Second enlarged edition. 

Moscow, ToccratusgaT, 1956. 166 pp. 4.20 roubles. 

This is the second edition of a study of Soviet industrial statistics, revised 
in terms of the decisions of the July 1955 Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. and the subsequent 20th Party 
Congress, with particular reference to the five-year plan for 1956-60. While 
the work principally serves to familiarise the Soviet statistician and adminis- 
trator with the “ new look ” in industrial statistics, foreign students of the 
U.S.S.R. economy will also find it of use. 


Industrial Relations; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


The Constitution of the John Lewis Partnership. London, John Lewis and 

Company Limited, 1956. 145 pp. 

This volume contains the acts of foundation, the constitution and the 
tules of an gs Pig British department store which, by the will of the 
former owner, has been transformed into a perpetual trust in favour of its 
employees (the partners), who share the profits and participate in the 
management of the Partnership. A oj system of management and 
communication channels has been established to promote the “ partnershi 
spirit ” as well as good human relations amcng the partners at all arm § 
of the hierarchy. 


Hay_e, Peter. Industry and Press Relations. A guide to the handling of 
editorial publicity in national and local newspapers, for industrial 
management, employers’ federations, trade unions and technical organ- 
izations. Foreword 4 L. H. Hornsspy. London, Staples Press Limited, 
1957. 142 pp. 12s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. Rapport du 

gente congrés mondial tenu a Vienne, 20-28 mai 1955, comprenant 

vapport du Secrétaive général et les rapports financiers pour 1953-54. 
Brussels, 1956. 542 pp. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER, 
KELLOG CENTER. The Grievance Process. Proceedings of a Conference, 
March 23-24, 1956. Lansing, 1956. 102 pp. 


SayRE, J. Woodrow, and Row.Lanp, Robert E. Labor and the Government. 
Changing Government Policies toward Labor Unions. Bulletin 36. Ithaca, 
N.Y., New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1956. iv+32 pp. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, DEPARTMENT OF SocIaAL SCIENCE. Technical 
Change and Industrial Relations. A Study of the Relations between 
Technical Change and the Social Structure of a Large Steelworks. 
By W. H. Scott, A. H. Hatsey, J. A. Banxs, T. Lupron and others. 
Liverpool, 1956. 336 pp. 17s. 6d. 

This report deals with the relations between technical change, social 
structure and attitudes towards change. It is based on an inquiry into the 
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history and present structure of a large steel plant in the United Kingdom. 

The report traces the history of the steel plant, the major phases of its 
technical development and the organisation and characteristics of the firm 
and of its management and labour force. It then describes the attitude of 
management to technical change, the trade union attitudes to manage- 
ment and to change and the relationships between occupational structure 
and status and attitudes towards change. 

In the general conclusions drawn from the study, emphasis is placed 
on the fact that the basic community of outlook between management and 
labour in the firm studied, which existed from the earliest days onwards, 
was an important factor limiting conflict arising from industrial change and 
generating a disposition to compromise : the unions accepted management’s 
right to effect changes; management accepted the union’s right to be 
concerned with the recognition and application of the seniority principle 
in personnel matters arising out of new processes and other changes. 

It is also noted, firstly, that attitudes towards change in the plant were 
generally favourable ; secondly, that they were clearly related to occupa- 
tional structure—the degree of approval of change declining with descent 
in the occupational hierarchy ; and, thirdly, that the overwhelming majority 
of workers accepted some degree of redundancy as inevitable in any manual 
worker’s life. 

The report suggests that the rather surprising strength of the plant’s 
structure of labour-management relations in dealing with technical change 
over the years can be traced to several factors. For one thing the changes 
made improved the position of most of the workers in the long cans ee 
another, the character of the plant and of its labour force (with the need 
for continuous operations and with low labour cost in its total costs but a 
high skill element) created a recogni interdependence between labour 
and management, affecting both the readiness to compromise and more 
general attitudes to change. 

A further study, refining the data obtained in some respects (and parti- 
cularly in respect of the relations between general attitudes to change, the 
impact of change on the system of rewards and the reactions of workers 
to the changes experienced), is in progress. Additional studies will be made 
in other plants in other industries. 


Labour Law. 


MINISTRY OF LaBoUR, LABOUR BUREAU, India. Review on the Working of 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, during 1951-52 and 1952-53. New 
Delhi, 1956. 127 pp. 9 rupees, 12 annas; 15s. 6d. 


NypeGGER, Alfred. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Aligemeinverbindlich- 
erklérung von Gesamtarbeitsvertrdgen in der Schweiz. Veréffentlichungen 
der Handels-Hochschule St. Gallen, Reihe A. Heft 48. Zurich, St. Gall, 
Polygraphischer Verlag A.G., 1957, xiii+190 pp. 12.45 Swiss francs 
(cloth). 

This work, the purpose of which is to give an analysis of the “ economic 
effect of declaring collective agreements to be generally binding in Switzer- 
land ”, first makes a brief survey of the relevant legislation and its applica- 
tion in that country. It then makes a thorough study of the influence which 
the extension of collective agreements to third parties may have, not only 
on the various categories of persons concerned, but also on the main aspects 
of economic life, both during prosperity and during a hypothetical depres- 
sion. 

In general, the author does not seem to be convinced of the utility of 
the system of extension, especially during a boom. One of the reasons for 
his mistrust is that it encourages a rise in wages and prices which seriously 
hampers a country deriving its livelihood from exports of its manufactured 
goods in meeting international competition. He accordingly suggests that 
the competent authorities should be cautious in the use of this instrument 
of state intervention. 
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RIEPENHAUSEN, Bernhard. Das Arbeitsrecht der Biihne. Second enlarged 
edition. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1956. xv+432 pp. 


SIEBRECHT, Fritz. Das Recht im Second edition. Schriften- 
reihe der Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbinde, Vol. 
14. Cologne, Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande, 
1956. 139 pp. 

This book, published by the German Employers’ Federation, describes 
the position of strikes and lockouts in the German legal system. The various 
forms of strike and lockout, the limitations on the right to strike and lock 
out (lawful and unlawful strikes and lockouts), the legal effects, questions 
of liability, ure and criminal law and, finally, the present conciliation 

tem in the Federal Republic are dealt with in great detail. The book 

contains a comprehensive bibliography and list of relevant court 


Management. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Operations Research Applied. 

— Uses and Extensions. Special Report No. 17. New York, 1957. 

74 pp. 

A collection of papers presented at a conference on tions research 
held by the American Management Association in 1956. € papers cover, 
in non-technical language, a variety of subjects under the following headings : 

1) operations research and its setting ; (2) analysis of marketing and distri- 

ution problems ; (3) operations research in over-all company planning and 
control ; (4) problem solving in the production area ; (5) setting standards 
and measuring performance. 


Licut, H. R. The Nature of Management. Introduction by L. Urwick. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1957. v+154 pp. 12s. 6d. 


SHARTLE, Carroll L. Executive Performance and Leadership. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1956. xiii+302 pp. 


The author of this book, who is chairman of the Personnel Research 
Board of the Ohio State University, reports on some of the results of the 
Ohio State University ten-year programme undertaken to study the beha- 
viour of persons assumed to be in leadership itions in business and edu- 
cational and governmental organisations. e purpose of the book is to 
give a practical interpretation and to present examples drawn from research 
studies and the author’s own observations in making comparisons between 
types of organisations to illustrate how administrative performance ma 
necessarily vary because of the purpose and climate of the organisation. It 
is intended to serve as a basis for seminars and discussions with experienced 
executives ; “ technical notes ” at the end of the chapters contain suggestions 
for discussion as well as references for those who wish to study certain 
aspects of the subject in more detail. 


Manpower. 


BYGGFACKENS INDUSTRIUTREDNING. The Building Labour Market in 

S A Summary in English. Stockholm, 1956. 55 pp. 

A summary in English, consisting mainly of 41 tables, of a report 
published in 1956 by an ad hoc Committee of the Swedish building trade 
union federations on the evolution of the labour market situation in the 
building industry in Sweden from before the Second World War to the 
present day. The tables give comparative figures at various dates during 
the period in question for investment, labour force, trade union member- 
ship, building activity, employment and unemployment, and a number of 
other subjects. 
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CRONER, Fritz. Der Werkmeister gestern, heute und morgen. Vortrag von 
Universitatsdozent Dr. Fritz Croner, Stockholm, gehalten auf dem 
4. Bundesberufsgruppentag der Werkmeister in Bielefeld am 14. Oktober 
1956. Hamburg, Deutsche Angestellten-Gewerkschaft, 1956. 23 pp. 


GrrarD, Alain, in collaboration with Meutry, Pierre. Développement éco- 
nomique et mobilité des travailleurs. L’individu, la profession, la région. 
Etude réalisée pour la Communauté européenne du charbon et de I 'acier. 
Paris, Institut national d’études démographiques, 1956. 158 pp. 

This book contains the text of a report pre by the French National 
Demographic Institute at the request of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. It represents France’s contribution to the vast inquiry into the 
obstacles to the mobility of workers in the E.C.S.C. countries instituted 
by the Assembly of that body at its ordin session in May 1954. 

Excluding from the scope of this inquiry all forms of spontaneous mobility 
as well as immigration, the Institute deliberately confined itself to cases of 
organised movement of manpower resulting from the decision of some 
undertaking, such as a decision to shut down, to concentrate or move or 
open a branch in another region. The result of this research makes it pos- 
sible to take stock of the experience gained in France in this field, both 
before the war and in the last few years, although the number of workers 
concerned has in most cases remained rather low. Among the examples 
reviewed by the Institute should be mentioned the transfers within the 
French National Coal Board (Charbonnages de France), in the various 
iron and steel undertakings of the Loire and Basse-Indre, the French 
National Railways following the electrification of the Paris-Lyons line, the 
French Gas Company due to the closing of certain gasworks, the Renault 
works, which had to find new sites for branch factories, the Gillette Com- 
pony, and the transfers in the Lorraine Steel Rolling Mills (S.O.L.L.A.C.). 

n these examples a study was made of the reasons for the moves and 
how they were carried out, as well as the reactions and behaviour of the 
workers concerned at both ends. The examples highlight the obstacles 
encountered, the decisive factors in success or failure, and the methods and 
measures likely to facilitate the moves and overcome the reluctance met 
with. Whether the transfers result from a slump or from expansion, a host 
of problems have to be borne in mind and solved in advance in a manner 
satisfactory for those concerned. Housing is only one of them; there is also, 
if the move is a big one, the SS of providing economic and social 
facilities in the town or place of settlement, supplying the necessary retail 
distribution system, schools, sanitary and cultural facilities. In other words, 
any movement of manpower represents a considerable outlay and it is 
preferable as a rule to resort to it only when the interests of the undertaking 
and of the manpower concerned are at stake. Experience has shown that 
when this is so, the obstacles of a psychological nature are often greater than 
the economic or material difficulties, though if the latter are satisfactorily 
solved it will be easier to minimise the former. This is the case when the 
manpower concerned is given adequate compensation for transfer, removal, 
and installation expenses, and when it is sure that housing is available, if 
=< better accommodation than before the move. Yet no measure, 

owever wise, can relieve the authorities responsible for the transfer from 
the need to inform the men concerned sufficiently in advance, if ible 
individually, without forgetting the trade unions, which often marshal and 
mould the reactions of individuals. The e iments described show that 
every person concerned should be given the possibility, or at least the 
impression, of making a free decision when the time comes, after weighing 
the pros and cons. 

evertheless, the inquiry of the Institute has brought to light many 

stubborn factors. Age, for instance, may turn the scales of possibility in a 

transfer. With the passage of time and the growing of children, the readiness 

to move decreases rapidly. Similarly, the worker is all the more difficult 
to move if he is the owner either of the house he lives in or even of a plot 
of land, as is the case with some of the miners in the South of France or in 
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the West of the Bassin du Nord-Pas de Calais area. In this connection it 
would appear that property-owning and the policy of encouraging home 
ownership in France tend to render manpower less fluid and reduce its 
mobility. 

ell this may be, the book concludes with the opinion that the 

test danger lies in looking upon such transfers as an abstract solution 
and failing to consider the men or to explore every other avenue of action. 
But if the move is satay f prepared, if those concerned have been informed 
in a suitable manner and in good time, if they are compensated for this 
change of abode and if the advantages of the operation are clear not only 
to the experts but to all the staff concerned, the difficulties inherent in this 
kind of operation may be overcome. Once settled, those concerned will 
become integrated to the extent to which a comparison between their former 
and present condition is favourable to the latter and in so far as they realise 
that their move has resulted in a social advance, however slight, increased 
security and better prospects for their children. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. Scientific 
and Engineering Manpower in Great Britain. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1956. 28 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Petz, Rudolf, and Z6tLNER, Helmut. Die Beschaftigungsfreiheit der Montan- 
facharbeiter. Beschluss des Besonderen Ministerrates der Montanunion 
vom 8. Dezember 1954 betreffend die Anwendung des Artikels 69 des 
Vertrages vom 18. April 1951 iiber die Griindung der Europaischen 
Gemeinschaft fiir Kohle und Stahl. Berlin, Frankfurt, Verlag Franz 
Vahlen GmbH., 1956. x+198 pp. DM 16.75. 

In Ea up a common market for coal and steel by the Treaty of 

18 April 1951, the member countries of the European Coal and Steel Com- 

munity, i.e. the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy and the Benelux 

countries, provided in Article 69 of the Treaty that the common free market 
should also include freedom of migration for employment for workers of 
proven qualifications belonging to the coal and steel industries of the member 
countries. Effect was given to this provision by the Agreement on the 
application of Article 69, which was slentet by the Council of Ministers of 

e European Coal and Steel Community on 8 December 1954 and sub- 
pi omer ratified by the legislatures of the member countries. The present 
publication gives an account of the extensive negotiations which led up to 
this agreement, full details of its provisions, and comments by the authors. 


PROVISIONAL UNITED TRADE UNION ORGANISATION, Ireland. Planning] Full 

Employment. A Trade Union Approach. Dublin, 1956. 32 pp. 

This papert is concerned with the problem of unemployment in Ireland. 
It begins with a brief summary of the results of the 1956 census of population. 
Since 1951, mainly because of emigration, the population has fallen by 66,000. 
But although population is not increasing, unemployment amounts to about 
7 per cent. of the labour force. 

To a great extent, registered unemployment seems to have its roots in 
underemployment or concealed unemployment in agriculture. Between 
1926 1955, nearly 150,000 additional jobs were created in industry, 
but although population did not change substantially, unemployment 
remained high. is high level of unemployment was due, to a large extent, 
to a decline of employment in a of 186,000 during the same period. 
Since 1926 the proportion of the labour force employed in agriculture has 
drop from 53 per cent. to 39 per cent. Between 1951 and 1955 the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture dropped by 37,000, although new 
jobs outside agriculture increased by only 1,000. ‘ 

The remedies for unemployment suggested in this rt are broadly 
Keynesian in character. It recommends that a high level of employment 
can be achieved by measures to increase total demand in the form of con- 
sumption and investment expenditure, and it accordingly advocates an 
expanded investment programme. It does not appear, however, to favour 
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deficit spending as some Keynesian economists might do ; it proposes that 
demand should be increased by a larger national budget. To finance such 
a programme the report urges high domestic savings, the repatriation of 
external assets—estimated at about £500 million—and changes in banking 
and budgetary practice, including a separate “ capital budget”. To bring 
about the suggested repatriation the report calls for a special tax on income 
from investments abroad. 

Stress is laid on the importance of the export market for the further 
development of industry. To expand exports it suggests the possibility of 
extending remissions of taxes on income earned from exports. Industrial 
development might also be encouraged by raising the current ceiling for 
state grants for two-thirds of the cost of factory buildings, which are now 
limited to £50,000 per factory. 

The report also considers how productivity in agriculture might be 
increased. Such increased output is especially necessary in order to provide 
a higher export surplus. For higher productivity in agriculture the report 
recommends increased use of fertilisers, improved marketing methods 
(probably by means of co-operatives), better credit facilities for farmers 
and technical aid to agriculture. The report is, however, doubtful with 
regard to guaranteed prices for agriculture. “ The argument in favour of a 

aranteed farm price system is that it would increase production, the 
er being assured that higher output would result in increased income. 

A highly industrialised country like Britain can guarantee agricultural 
ices on a basis of permanent subsidy. But even the United States has run 
into difficulty in maintaining farm price supports. A country like Ireland 
obviously cannot guarantee farm income on a long-term basis. In the event 
of a fall in agricultural prices requiring substantial subsidies to maintain the 
aranteed price, the subsidies could not be maintained for very long — 

a levy on the largest industry, agriculture. But if agriculture is to su 
sidise agriculture this defeats the purpose of the guarantee, which is the 
maintenance of income.” 


SERVICIO COOPERATIVO DEL EMPLEO, DEPARTAMENTO DE AWNALISIS E 
INFORMES, Peru. Manual de andlisis ocupacional. Lima, 1956. 73 pp. 
This manual is part of the technical co-operation programme of the 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs of the International peration Admi- 

nistration of the United States, and publications of the U.S. Department of 

Labor were used in its preparation. 

Although written especially for the Co-operative Employment Service 
of Peru, it contains descriptions of principles and techniques which may be 
useful to the personnel services of official departments or private under- 
takings alike. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


ARBEITSSTELLE FUR BETRIEBLICHE BERUFSAUSBILDUNG, Bonn. Einar- 
beitung Erwachsener in der Industrie in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 
Deutscher Bericht zum EPA-Projekt 179: “ Survey of Industrial In- 
ony Training Programmes.” Bielefeld, W. Bertelsmann Verlag K.G., 

956. 176 pp. DM 4.95. 

This is one of a series of surveys of in-plant training for semi-skilled and 
unskilled factory operatives, nese by the European Productivity 
Agency of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation.! For the 
purpose, some 125 industrial establi ents in the Federal Republic of 
Germany were visited in 1955. 

The initial chapters set forth the aim and nature of the project and 
outline the present economic and manpower problems, including training, 
in the Federal Republic, with particular relation to industry. Chapter III 


1 The British contribution was reviewed in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXV 
No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 88, and the French contribution in ibid., No. 5, May 1957, p. 491, 
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discusses the necessity for and expediency of systematic in-plant training 
schemes in the light of the survey’s a Sample schemes are also given. 
In the final chapter it is concluded that the in uction of such systematic 


training resulted in an increase in productivity in the undertakings in ques- 
tion. However, each industry has adapted forms and methods to suit 
its own irements. is not expected to reduce the 
need for i 
training 


ese schemes, but is likely to call for the development of new 


practices. 


Crvit SERVICE Commission, United Civil Service Posts for 
Graduates. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. iv+78 pp. 2s. 6d. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, Canada. The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship. Prepared by the Information Branch for the Vocational 
Training Branch of the Department of Labour. Bulletin No. 1, Ottawa, 
1956. 38 pp. 25 cents. Also in French. 

This is the first of a series of bulletins planned by the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch with a view to providing up-to-date information 
on developments in apprenticeship and industrial training in Canada. After 
a brief introductory statement on training methods current in the province 
of Quebec, this bulletin devotes separate sections (Sections II-VI) to training 
for the building trades, the automotive repair trades, the printing trades, 
shoe manufacturing, hairdressing and barbering. Sections VII to IX 
provide a summary description of technical and specialised training schools 
in the province, an example of private apprenticeship schemes in industry, 
and statistics on apprenticeship in Quebec during the fiscal year 1954-55. 


Kors, L. David, and Riccarpi, Riccardo. Teoria e pratica dell’addestra- 
mento nell’indusiria. Collana di Studi sul Iavoro, No. 14, Istituto per 
o_o nell’Industria. Milan, Franco Angeli, 1956. 221 pp. 

“ ire. 

This volume contains a number of articles on training as a tool of rr al 
ment. In the first part of the book, the Director of the Istituto lV’ Addes- 
tramento nell’Industria, Mr. Riccardi, gives a general outline of the theory 
and practice of training within industry, based mainly on the T.W.I. system. 
The second part, by L. D. Korb, discusses how the training needs of super- 
visors can be determined and how the results of supervisor training are 
measured. Appendices contain a translation of an article on the training 
of industrial personnel which appeared in Fortune in April 1951 and a number 
of notes drawn from the Institute’s monthly publication (Lettera dell’I.A.I.) 
concerning the various activities of the Institute and problems encountered 
in the training of supervisory personnel. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, and CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION, United Kingdom. The Foundry Industry. Choice of 
Careers, New Series, No. 19, Central Youth Employment Executive. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. 32 pp. 1s. 6d. 

— The Civil Service Openings for Juniors. Choice of Careers, New Series, 
No. 31, Central You Employment Executive. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1956. 35 pp. 1s. 9d. 

— Merchant Navy Ratings. Choice of Careers, New Series, No. 73, Central 
Lo “ee ent Executive. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. 

pp. 1s. 9d. 

— Retail Selling. Choice of Careers, New Series, No. 75, Central Youth 
a loyment Executive. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. 36 pp. 

s. 9d. 


SocIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. A Guide to College Recruitment. 
Pamphlet No. 12. Washington, 1956. 15 pp. 50 cents. 

— Professional Standards for Personnel Work. Pamphlet No. 13. Washing- 
ton, 1956. 32 pp. 50 cents. 
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Social Security; Public Health. 


DuruaM, William. Industrial Pension Schemes. London, Industrial Welfare 
Society, Inc., 1956. vi+65 pp. 


Entscheidungen des Bundessozialgerichts. Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns 
Verlag, K.G., 1956. xix+ pp. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, A.F.L.-C.1.0. Supplementation of Unem- 
ployment Benefits. Full text of Rulings, Statutes, Cases. With an Intro- 
ductory Summary. Washington, 1956. v-+169 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


FEDERATION OF REGISTERED HovuseE-BuiLpers, United Kingdom. Ameri- 
can Housing. Report of a Study in the United States by Representatives 
of the Federation of Registered House-Builders. London, 1956. 23 pp. 2s. 


Studies differences in building methods and practices in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Hovusinc AND HomME FINANCE AGENCY, United States. Women’s Congress 
on Housing. Washington, 1956. 82 pp. 

Embodies the results of a unique conference which discussed what the 
modern house should be like. The report is divided into three principal 
chapters. Chapter I shows, mainly in tabular form, the views of the various 
groups attending the Congress regarding the physical planning of dwellings, 
sites, and communities. Chapter II identifies the common denominators 
among the majority of the groups and emphasises the similarities in basic 

uirements for family living that transcend regional and local differences. 
This chapter consists largely of a series of house plans. The final chapter 
is an attempt to summarise what the majority of the women want, and 
why they want it. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANISATIONS, HousiInG CoMMISSION. 
Etudes sur le es familial (Luxembourg, 1955). Brussels, 1956. 
130 pp. 9s. 3d. ; 55 Belgian francs ; 450 French francs ; 4.50 Swiss francs. 


Contains a number of papers presented to the Third Session of the 
Housing Commission of the International Union of Family Organisations 
which had as its theme the adaptation of housing to family life and more 

ially the analysis, from the social and family point of view, of the 
structure and equipment of working-class housing areas. A useful biblio- 
graphy is also included. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT E.V., nee mee Wie steht die Jugend zur 
Landarbeit ? Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozi en, Heft 19. Hanover, 
Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1956. 96 pp. DM 6.70. 


This book deals with the attitudes of rural youth towards agriculture 
and rural life in general in the northern parts of Western Germany. Its 
findings are based on interviews with some 7,000 boys and girls attending 
agricultural schools (Landwirtschaftsschulen) and agricultural vocational 
schools (Landwirtschaftliche Berufsschulen). 

Out of a total of 4,877 agricultural pupils, 1,361 expressed their desire 
to give up their present vocation in favour of a non-farm job because of 
the small chance of personal advancement, a lack of interest in agricultural 
work, low remuneration, long and unregulated hours of work, or the physical 
strain of farm work. 

The main conclusion of the analysis is that many young ms do not 
want to continue the traditional and isolated way of rural life. They are 
determined to take an active part in the ial, technical and cultural 
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achievements of modern times, with the same rights and under the same 
conditions as youth in the cities. 

This sheds light on the approaches that may be necessary to ensure that 
agriculture will have well-qualified workers who are satisfied with their 
occupation. 


KoMMYHHCTHYECKAA nAPTHA Kutas, KomHTET. OcHoseHbie nozo- 
pazeumuA ceAbcKoz0 xo3aticmea Kumaticxoii Hapoduoti Pecny- 
Gauxu Ha 1956-1957 (Tlpoexm npedaomen noaum6mpo LIK KIIK 
23 aneapa 1956 200a.) Moscow, Tocnonutuspat, 1956. 20 pp. 0.25 rouble. 


Basic provisions of the — development plan in the Chinese 
People’s Republic, 1956-57. oposals submitted by the Politburo to the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 23 Jan. 1956.) 


Kotos, Aepaprbie u 3emeabHaan pepopma Tepmanuu. Moscow, 
TocnonutusgaT, 1956. 468 pp. 11.20 roubles. 
Relations in agriculture and agrarian reform in Germany, by G. G. 
otov. 


Latit, Marc. L’évolution du revenu agricole. Les agriculteurs devant les 
exigences de la croissance économique et des luttes sociales. Foreword by 
ean MaRcHAL, Etudes et mémoires du Centre d’études économiques. 

is, Librairie Armand Colin, 1956. xiv+378 pp. 


Prinzi, Daniele. La riforma agraria in Puglia, Lucania e Molise, nei primi 
cinque anni. Bari, Arti Grafiche Laterza, 1956. 182 pp. 2,000 lire. 


Co-operation. 
ALLGEMEINE BAUGENOSSENSCHAFT, Ziirich. 40 Jahre Entwicklung, 1916- 
1956. Zurich, 1956. 175 pp. 


An illustrated account of the development of design and standards in 
housing and community facilities in the city of Zurich over the last 40 years. 


Kurxarnl, K. R. Agri val Marketing in India (with special reference 
to co-operative marketing of agricultural produce in India). Vol. 1. Intro- 
duction by V. K. R. V. Rao. Note of observations by T. G. SHIRNAME. 
Foreword by H. L. Kay1. Bombay, The Co-operators’ Book Depot, 1956. 
xxvii+501 pp. 20 rupees. 

Laup, G. M. Co-operative Banking in India. Bombay, The Co-operators’ 
Book Depot, 1956. xvi+718 pp. 27 rupees, 8 annas. 

Cranes, C. T. Totes, T. T. Anaau3 na cmonanckxama deiinocm Ha mpydoso- 
KoonepamusHomo 3emedeacko cmonaxcmeo, Sofia, 1956. 269 pp. 
7.70 levas. 

Analysis of trading activities of the agricultural tives, $,.T. 

Stanev and T. T. Totev. ~ 
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No. 3, March. “ Social Effects of the Oil Industry in Iraq.” Page 200, 
“ Home Ownership ”, third paragraph, second sentence : the sum of £4,000, 
referred to as the minimum cost of houses (including land) under the home 
ownership scheme, is in fact the maximum cost. 
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The Problem of Regularisation 
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This study is concerned with the problem of widely fluctuating 
levels of activity in the world’s metal trades. These have been “ feast 
or famine ” trades in which periods of high levels of output have 
alternated with severe slumps, low levels of production and high 
unemployment. The aim of the study is to analyse the many causes 
of this instability and, whenever possible, to suggest suitable 
remedies. 

Based on a report prepared by the International Labour Office 
for the I.L.O. Metal Trades Committee, the study has been adapted 
to take account of points raised by members of the Committee and to 
include new information that has become available in the meantime. 

In the first chapter the output of the metal trades is subdivided 
into sectors in each of which the level of production is determined by 
different factors that must be analysed separately. The second 
chapter discusses the production of goods-in-process—those metal 
trades products which are later used in the manufacture of other 
products. Chapters III to VII are concerned with the production of 
metal trades products for use as consumers’ goods, producers’ goods, 
in inventories and for export. For each of these categories of products 
the study considers the factors affecting demand and the measures 
which might be taken to stabilise demand. The next two chapters 
deal with frictional unemployment and with the influence of increas- 
ing productivity on employment, with special reference to techno- 
logical unemployment. The last chapter briefly recapitulates the 
major conclusions emerging from the study. 

There are two appendices. The first contains the text of a memo- 
randum adopted by the Metal Trades Committee on the regularisa- 
tion of production and employment at a high level. The second gives 
the sources of the data shown in three of the charts appearing in 
the body of the study, together with an explanation of the methods 
used in constructing the charts. 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
78 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 

Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 

The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
one g management, and one representing labour ; each 

elegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 
es Seine Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an tional head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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